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CANADA APPROVES 
OF NIAGARA FALLS 
IMPROVEMENT PLAN 


PARLIAMENT RATIFIES 
CONVENTION 


Remedial Works Recommended Will 
Preserve and Enhance Beauty 
of Spectacle 


The Convention and Protocol in re- 
gard to Niagara falls entered into be- 
tween the Governments of Canada and 
the United States has been ratified by 
the Dominion Parliament and awaits 
similar action by the United States 
Senate. It represents the culmination 
of studies initiated some years ago by 
the Department of the Interior, Canada. 

The Canadian or Horseshoe falls at 
Niagara have been progressively reced- 
ing upstream and during the last 125 
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GOLF IN OUR NATIONAL PARKS 


Excellent Links Maintained in Jasper, Banff, and Waterton 
Lakes Parks—Amateur Championships at Jasper 


The exceptional opportunities pro- 
vided in many of Canada’s national 
parks for the enjoyment of the Royal 
and Ancient game of golf are indicated 
by the tact.that the Canadian Amateur 
Championships of the Royal Canadian 
Golf Association will be played over 
the course at Jasper in Jasper national 
park, Alberta, from August 19 to 24 this 
Golf courses are located in three 


year. 


_years have receded at an average rate | _ 


of 3-7 feet per year—the maximum rate |” 


taking place in the notch of the Horse- 


shoe falls. This recession, in conjunc- 
tion with the extremely low flows 
culminating in 1926 in the lowest 
flow recorded in sixty-seven years, 


and with ‘the withdrawal of water 
for power purposes, had left bare 
the flanks of the Canadian falls and 
materially thinned out the flow over 
the United States falls to the very seri- 
ous detriment of the scenic beauty of 
the spectacle as a whole. 

The concern of the two Governments 
regarding the effect of erosion and water 
diversion for power purposes on the 
scenic values of the falls led to an ex- 
change of views and the appointment, of 
a Special International Niagara Board 
consisting on the one hand of J. T. 
Johnston, C.E., Director of Dominion 
Water Power and Reclamation Service 
of the Department of the- Interior, 
and Charles Camsell, LL.D., F.RS.C., 
Deputy Minister of Mines, for Canada; 
and on the other of Major Dewitt 
C. Jones of the Corps of Engineers of 
the United States Army, District En- 
gineer at Buffalo, and J. Horace McFar- 
land, L.H.D., Past President of the 
American Civie Association and Chair- 
man of the Fine Arts Commission of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa., for the 
United States. This board was charged 
with the carrying out of the investiga- 
tion in accordance with joint terms of 
reference agreed upon by the two Govy- 
ernments in October, 1925. 

Following exhaustive investigations 
into all phases of the problem, the board 
on December 14, 1927, submitted to the 
two Governments an interim report set- 
ting forth the facts and conditions which 
afforded ample basis for the board’s 
conclusions that, with adequate action, 
supervision and control by the two Gov- 
ernments, the scenic beauty of the falls 


(Continued on page 8) 


the leading links of England, Scotland, 
or the United States. The Jasper 
course encloses a great heart-shaped 
area, the first hole beginning and the 
eighteenth hole ending at the point. 
The links have been laid out 
suit the play of all classes of golfers. 
There are three sets of tees, No. 1 for 
championship play; No. 2 for the less 
expert players; and No. 3 for ladies. 


to 


Golf in Our National Parks—View of the first tee on the golf course in Jasper national 


park, Alberta. 
peaks of the Pyramid range. 


of the national parks in the West, 
namely; Jasper, Banff, and Waterton 
Lakes. The first two are eighteen-hole 
links, while that at Waterton Lakes 
park is a nine-hole course. All three 
combine features that appeal both to 
the golf enthusiast and the lover of 
scenery. The settings are superb while 
for sportiness these courses have few 
equals. 


The links at Jasper and Banff are 
outstanding among those of this conti- 
nent. Both have been constructed with 
a view to utilizing as far as possible 
natural hazards while preserving the 
views of the beautiful scenic surround- 
ings. 

The Jasper park links are operated 
by the Canadian National Railways in 
connection with Jasper Park Lodge, on 
beautiful lac Beauvert. A few minutes 
walk from the Lodge is located the 
course which to all lovers of the game 
forms one of the great attractions of 
Jasper. Designed by a well known golf 
expert, it embodies the most modern 
ideas in golf architecture, each hole be- 
ing modelled upon some famous hole of 


The clubhouse stands to the left while through the trees may be seen 


The respective distances of the fairways 
are, 6,455 feet, 6,245 feet, and 5,875 feet. 
The course is kept in magnificent condi- 
tion, the greens with their velvety cov- 
ering of creeping bent grass being ideal. 

If the Jasper course calls for a high 
standard of play, the exhilarating air 
and inspiring scenery undoubtedly help 
to stimulate the player to maintain his 
best form. All around are lofty peaks, 
snow-capped and streaked with vivid 
red, which with the opalescent hues ‘of 
lac Beauvert and the varied colours of 
the forest and undergrowth, combine 
to make a most enchanting picture. To 
the northeast rise the Colin range and 
Old Man mountain and, a little to the 
south of these, Signal mountain. Direct- 
ly nerth stands the colour-splashed mag- 
nificence of Pyramid, to the west, the 
Whistlers, and to the southwest, the 
monumental Edith Cavell. 

The golf links at Banff have an alti- 
tude of 4,500 feet and are situated just 
below the junction of the Bow and 
Spray rivers within a few minutes walk 
of the Banff Springs hotel. They are 
ceperated by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
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GREAT ACTIVITY 
THIS SUMMER IN 
ARCTIC REGIONS 


MANY INVESTIGATIONS 
UNDER WAY 


Department of the Interior Officials 
Canadian North—Annual Patrol of 
SS. “Beothic” 


The present summer wil, be one of 
great activity in the Arctic regions of 
Canada and numerous investigations 
and patrols will be carried out by offi- 
cers of the North West Territories and 
Yukon Branch of the Department of the 
Interior. Plans for the annual visit of 
the ss. Beothic to the six posts in the 
Arctic archipelago have been practically 
completed and on July 15, officers of the 
Department will take over the ship at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. She will be 
sailed to North Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
where supplies and provisions will be 
loaded and the memlbers of the expedi- 
tion will go aboard preparatory to the 
departure for the North about July 20. 


Mr. George P. Mackenzie, of the 
North West Territories: and Yukon 
Branch, will again be the Officer in 


Charge of the annual patrol with Dr. 
H. A. Stuart as ship’s doctor and Mr. 
R. §. Finnie as official historian and 
secretary to the Officer in Charge. 
Captain E. Falk will be ship’s master 
and Mr. P. A. Taverner, ornithologist 
of the National Museum, Department 
of Mines, Canada, and Lieut. Com- 
mander Ricketts, of the International 
Ice Patrol, United States Coast Guard 
Service, will accompany the expedition. 
The usual detail of Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police to relieve other mem- 
bers of the force who have completed 
their tour of duty at the northern posts 
will also go North. 

About a week after leaving North 
Sydney the Beothie will reach Godhavn, 
Greenland, and continuing north and 
west will cross the middle ice pack about 
July 29, reaching Pond Inlet on Baffin 
island, the first Canadian post to be 
visited, the following day. Calls will be 
made at the other posts—Dundas Har- 
bour, Craig Harbour, Bache Peninsula, 
the farthest north detachment, Pangnir- 
tung, and Lake Harbour—in the order 
named and the ship will then continue 
westward into Hudson bay to land sup- 
plies and materials at Chesterfield Inlet 
for the establishment of a medical offi- 
cer at this point. The Beothic will then 
return to the home port of North 
Sydney early in September. 

The extension of the Department of 
the Interior’s medical service among the 
natives of Arctic Canada is another im- 
portant work that will be carried out 
this summer. .When the Beothic calls at 
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CANADA'S EASTERN 
COAST FISHERIES 


Includes Wide Range of Products—Sardine 
and Smelt Fisheries are Important 


From sea mammals eighty feet in 
length, and comprising all species of 
whale: and from true fish varieties, 
such as the tuna of the mackerel family, 
fourteen feet in length and weighing 
fifteen hundred pounds; halibut, six 
hundred pounds; swordfish, eight hun- 
dred pounds; and sturgeon, five hundred 
pounds; to sardine herring and smelt— 
little fellows of the water—is the long 
range of fish life upon which the com- 
mencial fisheries of Canada thrive. Smelt 
and sardine herring are little fellows but 
a statement issued by the Dominion 
Fisheries Branch shows that they do not 
bulk small in the fisheries of the Atlantic 
coast. Indeed, the Miramichi River 
district in New Brunswick possesses the 
largest smelt fishery in the world. 

The Atlantic sardines are the young of 
the herring which frequent the waters of 
the Grand Manan and Passamaquoddy 
Bay district of New Brunswick in im- 
mense numbers. The fish are especially 
abundant in the vicinity of Campobello 
island, Deer island, and smaller adjacent 
islands. 

These sardines travel in great shoals 
and are captured in weirs of which there 
are more than five hundred built along 
the coast on the course usually followed 


by the fish. The entrance of the 
sardines into the weirs can be plainly 
seen, and the gates of the weirs are 
closed. Then the fish are drawn from 
the weirs by means of seine nets, 


whence they are loaded into boats by 
dip nets and conveyed immediately to 
the sardine eannery where they are 
quickly processed into the canned 
sardine product. 

The catch for 1928 was 262,000 barrels. 
Of this catch ninety per cent was taken 
in the districts already referred to and 
the remainder in St. John County 
waters. The herring sardines have the 
highest food value of any canned fish 
product. They are put up in cotton- 
seed oil, olive oil, tomato sauce, mustard 
and other sauces to suit the require- 
ments of the trade. Cottonseed oil is 
used for the lower priced grades, and 
pure olive oil for the best grade. The 
cans contain about four ounces, the 
number of fish in each can ranging 
from six or eight to twenty-four accord- 
ing to grade. 

The smelt is one of the most delicate, 
tasty, and highly prized pan fish in- 
habiting the sea. It is of the sal- 
monoid family, and has a wide dis- 
tribution in the North Atlantic waters, 
which include those of the New England 
States, but Canada produces about 75 
per cent of the total catch. In the 
early winter smelt enter the rivers, 
where they are caught by means of 
gill-nets, bag-nets, box-nets, and hook 
and line. The box-net, a form of trap- 
net, is used in New Brunswick waters 
only, principally on the flats of the 
Miramichi river. Bag-nets are usually 
operated through holes cut in the ice. 
Gill-nets are chiefly used in open water 
before the ice forms. 

The following table shows the catches 
and marketed values of smelts by prov- 
inces in 1928, subject to final revision: 


Catch 
Pounds Value 
IN OVE OCOLE ne) sotate camels 608,900 $ 103,000 
Prince Edward Island.. .. 1,312,200 112,319 
New Brunswick.. .. .. .. 5,986,600 912,055 
Quebec.. . 1,197,600 101,820 
Totals... % - 9,105,300 $1,229,194 


The catch for the Miramichi River 
district is particularly noteworthy, as it 
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Marking Historic Sites in Canada—View of the memorial erected at Ile aux Coudres, off 


the north shore of the St. Lawrence river about fifty miles below Quebec. 


This; 


memorial marks the first landing place of the famous French explorer, Jacques Cartier. 


constitutes more than 50 per cent of the 
total. This district, which, as has been 
pointed out, has the largest and most 
important smelt fishery in the world, 
markets about 4,000,000 pounds annually. 

The catch in New Brunswick is largely 
sold in a fresh frozen condition to deal- 
ers in the United States, or held in local 
cold storage establishments for favour- 
able markets. In Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island a considerable 
portion of the catch, usually iced in bar- 
rels, is shipped fresh, and commands 
the highest market prices. 


GREAT ACTIVITY THIS 
SUMMER IN ARCTIC REGIONS 


(Continued from page 1) 


Pangnirtung late in August, Dr. L. D. 
Livingstone, who has spent the past 
year among the natives of Baffin island, 
will be taken aboard amd will accom- 
pany the ship to Chesterfield Inlet to 
supervise the landing of supplies and 
materials for the new medical post 
which he will occupy there. Dr. H. A. 
Stuart, of the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Montreal, who will be ship’s doctor on 
the northern leg of the Beothic’s patrol, 
has been appointed to succeed Dr. Liv- 
ingstone on Baffin island with headquar- 
ters at Pangnirtung. Dr. R. D. Martin, 
of Barrie, Ontario, will occupy the pro- 
posed new medical post on the Arctic 
coast at the mouth of the Coppermine 
river. Supplies and materials for the 
establishment of this post will go north 
the first week in July on board the 
Hudson’s Bay Company steamer Bay- 
chimo, from Vancouver, and Dr. Martin 
will arrive at the Coppermine to take 
charge about the same time as the boat. 
He will go down the Mackenzie niver 
and then eastward along the coast by 
steamer or power boat. 


Investigations in connection with the 
improvement of conditions among the 
natives and of wild life matters will also 
be advanced during the present season. 
Early in June Mr. A. E. Porsild, of the 
North West Territories and Yukon 
Branch, started for James bay where he 
will make a survey of Charlton and 
Akimiski islands and the nearby coast 
in the interest of wild life propagation. 
On his return he will start for Alaska 
where he will select from the reindeer 
herds 3,000 of the largest, healthiest, 
and most virile animals for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. About October of 
this year the herding of these reindeer 
along the northern coast of Alaska to 
the 15,000 square miles of grazing 
grounds selected for them to the east 
of the delta of the Mackenzie in the 
Northwest Territories of Canada will 
begin. It is expected that the big herd 
will reach the region between Point Bar- 
row and the Colville river, which is 
excellent grazing ground, in the spring 
of 1930. The herd will remain in this 


area while fawning takes place and until 
the young deer are big enough to travel 
which will be about the following Sep- 
tember or October. The movement 
eastward will then be resumed and the 
delivery of the animals to departmental 
officers in the area to the east of the 
Mackenzie river will be made in the 
spring of 1931. Mr. A. E. Porsild, after 
completing his work in Alaska, will re- 
turn to Ottawa. Mr. R. T. Porsild, who 
is at present in Greenland visiting his 
parents, will return to Canada early in 
1930 and will immediately go to Aklavik 
to begin preparations for the reception 
of the reindeer herd. Corrals, houses, 
and other equipment must be erected 
before the big herd reaches its new 
home. 

Other officers of the Department of 
the Interior who are engaged in research 
work in northern Canada are Mr. W. H. 
B. Hoare and Major L. T. Burwash. 
Mr. Hoare accompanied by Warden A. 
J. Knox, of Fort Smith, is completing 
his survey and patrol of the Thelon 
Game Sanctuary at the east end of 
Great Slave lake. The only report re- 
ceived from Mr. Hoare since*he began 
his work in the 15,000 square mile musk- 
Ox preserve in 1928, reached Ottawa 
early this year and no further word is 
expected until next autumn when he 
will come out either by way of Baker 
lake and Chesterfield on Hudson bay 
or by Fort Smith and Edmonton. 
Major Burwash, who carried out a num- 
ber of investigations in the vicinity of 
Boothia peninsula during the past win- 
ter, is at present enroute to the Copper- 
mine River area. On his arrival he 
will begin an investigation into the 
mineral and other resources of Copper- 
mine River reserve and upon its com- 
pletion he will return to Ottawa by way 
of Great Bear lake, Norman, Fort 
Smith, and Edmonton. 


Preserving Historic Sites 


The movement for the preservation of 
national historic sites in Canada dates 
back to the year 1919. Representations 
were made then to the Dominion Goy- 
ernment urging the necessity of a na- 
tional organization for the preservation 
of historic sites and as a result an 
honorary Historic Sites and Monu- 
ments Board was created. This board 
is composed of a number of eminent 
Canadian historians who have given 
their services without compensation. 


Hot Springs in Kootenay Park 


The natural temperature of the main 
spring of the Sinclair Radium Hot 
Springs in Kootenay national park, 
British Columbia, is about 114 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The radioactivity in these 
springs is unusually high and it is be- 
lieved that their therapeutic efficacy 
may be partly due to this fact. 


MARKING HISTORIC 
SITES IN CANADA 


Work of Department of the Interior Per- 
petuates Memory of Salient Events 
in Our History 


The work of the Department of the 
Interior in perpetuating the memory of 
the salient episodes in the history of 
the Dominion is once more recalled by 
the recent meeting of the Historie Sites 
and Monuments Board of Canada. 
Scattered throughout the Dominion are 
physical evidences of some of the most 
romantic and interesting incidents in 
the annals of the North American con- 
tinent. In order that those historical 
features should not be lost to posterity, 
the Minister of the Interior a few years 
ago appointed the Board to advise the 
Department on all matters relating to 
this subject. Having duly considered 
the Board’s recommendations the De- 
partment of the Interior thereupon de- 
cides what is to be done, and through 
its National Parks Service marks the 
sites with artistically designed tablets 
set on cairns, cut stone monuments or 
nearby permanent structures and in the 
case where ancient objects, buildings, 
or ruins exist, carries out an effective 
scheme of preservation. In this way 
across her wide expanse, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and from the Great 
Lakes to the Aretic seas, Canada nur- 
tures for posterity the glory of her 
past. Since the inception of this work 
in 1919 the Department of the Interior, 
on the recommendation of the Board 
has marked one hundred and twenty- 
nine sites by the erection of suitable 
memorials. Others are being acquired 
from time to time and it is hoped to 
mark eventually all those throughout 
Canada which are of a distinctive na- 
tional character. 

During last year a number of sites of 
national importance were marked and 
among the monuments unveiled amid 
appropriate ceremony was one commem- 
orating the landing of Jacques Cartier 
in Canada at the Ile-aux-Coudres on 
September 6, 1535. In the presence of 
a distinguished company the unveiling 
ceremonies took place last September, 
the inscription on the monument set- 
ting forth that “On 6th September, 
1535, Jacques Cartier anchored his three 
ships near this place, explored the 
island, and named it Ile-aux-Coudres.” 
Cartier’s historic landing was also the 
occasion of the first recorded Christian 
service on what is now Canadian soil. 

At the recent meeting of the Board, 
125 sites were reviewed, and several 
recommendations were forwarded to the 
Department of the Interior. Brigadier 
General E. A. Cruikshank of Ottawa 
presided at the meeting and the other 
members in attendance were: Dr. J. C. 
Webster, Shediac, NB. Judge W. 
Crowe, Sydney, N‘S., Honourable P. 
Demers, Montreal, P.Q., Dr. J. H. 
Coyne, St. Thomas, Ont., His Honour 
Judge F. W. Howay, New Westminster, 
B.C., Mr. J. B. Harkin, Commissioner, 
National Parks, Ottawa, and Major 
A. A. Pinard, Secretary. 

Of the new sites or events selected 
for commemoration, the following are 
the most outstanding: 


Wolfe’s Landing, Gabarus Bay, Cape 
Breton—Site of the landing place of 
Brigadier General James Wolfe’s brigade 
on the 8th June, 1758. 

First Coal Mine in Cape Breton— 
Site of the first regular coal mining 
operations in America, begun by the 
French in 1720. 

(Continued on page 4) 
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THE BIRD SANCTUARIES 
OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 


Sea-birds Provide Thrilling Spectacle for 
Visitors—Are Increasing Under 
Protection 


Thousands of sea-birds—gannets, eider 
ducks, puffins, cormorants, terns, and 
many others—wheeling and screaming 
or covering the nesting ledges like banks 
of snow, is the scene which presents it- 
self to the visitor to the bird sanctuaries 
of the gulf of St. Lawrence. Since the 
earliest times the Bird Rocks of the 
Magdalen islands, Percé Rock, and 
Bonaventure island off the Gaspé coast 
and the islands along the north shore 
of the gulf have been the breeding 
grounds for countless numbers of sea- 
birds, and the protection their bird in- 
habitants have received because of the 
Migratory Birds Convention Act, has 
resulted in greatly increasing their num- 
bers. Each year the sanctuaries are 
visited by a migratory bird officer from 
the Department of the Interior and care- 
ful note is made of the increase among 
the birds under protection. 


The fame of the bird sanctuaries of 
the St. Lawrence, which number thir- 
teen, has spread and growing throngs 
of tourists make the trip by rail or 
steamer each year. The Gaspé Coast 
rookeries were set aside in 1919 and 
those along the northern shore of the 
gulf were established in 1925. All are 
under the joint control of the 
Dominion Government and the Quebec 
Provincial authorities. 


The bird sanctuaries off the Gaspé 
coast, which are reached with ease by 
rail to the quaint little town of Percé, 
are better known than those of the north 
shore and consequently the thrilling 
picture of the great throngs of gannets 
which inhabit the Bird Rocks, Percé 
Rock, and Bonaventure island are 
known to many. Nevertheless even 
those who have rowed about these 
islands daily for years can never behold 
the scene without a thrill of emotion. 
In addition to the attraction of the 
sanctuaries, the Gaspé coast offers beau- 
tiful shore and forest scenery, bathing, 
fishing, and boating, and in the holiday 
season the accommodation of the modern 


Golf in Our National Parks—‘‘Teeing Off” on the remodelled golf course at Banff in 


Banff national park, Alberta. 


The No. 1 tee is on a ledge overlooking the Spray 


river and the first drive is across the Spray which is about 100 feet wide at this point. 
A small foot-bridge leads to the left for the convenience of the players. 


summer hotels and boarding houses of 
the locality is taxed with the hundreds 
of visitors, 

Although the nearest of the north 
shore sanctuaries is situated about 400 
miles east of the city of Quebec, they 
can be reached with comparative ease, 
as well appointed steamers with frequent 
sailings, serve that region during the 
summer months. The chief bird inhabi- 
tants of the north shore preserves are 
puffins, razor-billed auks, eider ducks, 
gulls and terns. The inspiring spectacle 
at the sanctuaries is not the only enjoy- 
ment to be gained from a trip to the 
gulf of St. Lawrence. The steamer voy- 
age to the north shore sanctuaries is in 
itself a delight. Sailings are made from 
Quebec and the stops at the little settle- 
ments are highlights of the trip. Here, 
is a thriving new town, with a modern 
pier and electric light system, the 
centre of extensive pulpwood operations 
of the most up-to-date kind. There, is a 
sleepy little fishing hamlet, where pass- 
engers, mail, and freight are transferred 
between ship and shore by a small 
rowboat. Next a stop is made at a fur 
trading post with its picturesque In- 
dians, and then at a thriving village of 
1,100 souls, the largest community in 
the 400,000 square miles of the Labrador 
peninsula, and a bishop’s seat. 

The scenery along the route is en- 
chanting. Delightful little islands in 
intricate arrangement; ancient hills of 
red granite, not wholly hidden by the 
soft greens and grays of the vegetation; 
spouting whales; whirling clouds of 
sea-birds; and sunsets of unusual glory; 
each adding in turn to the attractiveness 
and charm of the surroundings. 

Variations of Steel Tape 

A 300-foot flat band steel tape wili 
vary in length in the range of tempera- 
tures met with in Canada by several 
inches according to investigations of the 
Physical Testing Laboratory of the 
Topographical Survey, Department of 
the Interior. 


GOLF IN OUR NATIONAL PARKS 
(Continued from page 1) 


way. Last year they were completely 
remodelled and are now considered one 
of the sportiest courses on the continent. 
In the beauty of the scenic setting the 
Banff links are unsurpassed. The great 
facade of mount Rundle rises directly 
to the east, Tunnel mountain lies to the 
north across the Bow, Sulphur mountain 
stands to the west, and to the east is 
the Fairholme range. 


The first tee of the course is located 
on a shelf cut high up on the south bank 
of the Spray river at the foot of Sulphur 
mountain, and the first drive is across 
the Spray which is about 100 feet wide 
at this point. There are two other 
beautifully situated water hazards, the 
next being at the 8th hole, where the 
drive is across a small, shallow lake, set 
in a cup-like amphitheatre, and called 
the Devil’s Cauldron. The water hazard 
at the 13th hole is across an elbow of 
the Bow. 


About a mile to the east of the town- 
site in Waterton Lakes national park 
on the high rolling slopes at the base of 
mount Crandell is the nine-hole golf 
course Operated by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. It affords extremely interest- 
ing possibilities in the way of play and 
its setting is typical of that part of the 
Rockies. The layout of this course is 
excellent and it has many of the sport- 
ing features which go to make play at- 
tractive. From practically every hole 
there are magnificent views in nearly 
all directions; and from the ninth there 
is a panorama as lovely as can be seen 
from any other links in the world. From 
the small clubhouse which provides a 
centre for sociability one looks down, 
too, upon exceptionally fine views. 


The fame of the golf courses in the 
national parks has spread rapidly and 
each season thousands visit Jasper, 
Banff, and Waterton Lakes parks to en- 
joy the game over these links. Very 


CANADA APPROVES OF NIAGARA 
FALLS IMPROVEMENT PLAN 
(Continued from page 1) 
could be preserved for the enjoyment of 
future generations, and that by suitable 
remedial works water could be distrib- 
uted to cover the bared flanks of the 
Canadian falls and the present tendency 
to erosion in the bend modified, thereby 
enhancing the present beauty of the 
spectacle as a whole. 

The board estimated that the cost of 
the works would be $1,750,000 and 
recommended ‘that early action be taken 
to secure the scenic results and reduc- 
tion of erosion as soon as possible and 
pointed out that construction would 
afford opportunity to both Governments 
to actually test in practice the effect of 
temporary additional withdrawals of 
water and the efficiency of remedial 
works to offset such withdrawals. 

The board in all its investigations co- 
operated closely with the authorities of 
the province of Ontario, the Niagara 
Falls Park Commission, the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission, and with 
the New York State Reservation Com- 
mission and the Niagara Falls Power 
Company of New York. 

The fundamental principle of the 
Convention is the construction of reme- 
dial works designed to preserve the 
falls and to enhance their present 
scenic beauty. As a secondary measure 
it is provided that, concurrently with 
the construction and tests of the reme- 
dial works it shall be experimentally 
determined whether or not additional 
amounts of water may be permitted to 
be diverted from the Niagara river. 
To determine this the Convention per- 
mits the diversion of an additional 
10,000 cubic feet of water per second on 
each side of the river during the non- 
tourist season—October 1 to March 31 
—for a period of seven years cnly. 
The remedial works will be built under 
conditions which will permit of their 
value being tested from time to time 
while under construction. By this means 
the resulting effect of the works upon 
the scenic values can be checked and 
adjustments in the works made, if neces- 
sary. ° 

This successful culmination of nego- 
tiations initlated between the two Gov- 
ernments in 1925 was made possible by 
the close co-operation between the 
Dominion Government, the Government 
of Ontario and the Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission. It promises a most satisfactory 
solution of the problem of preserving 
and enhancing the splendour of Niagara, 
one of the Wonders of the World. 


great is the lure of “golf among the 
clouds,” and oftentimes what was in- 
tended to be a brief holiday is extended 
throughout the season so great is the 
attraction. 
Distance of the Sun 

A new method of determining the 
distance of the sun suggested at the 
Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, depends 
on three accurately known measure- 
ments: the velocity of light, the wave- 
lengths of spectrum lines, and the shape 
of the Earth’s orbit. Daily observa- 
tions of the spectrum of the sun’s centre 
with a constant comparison spectrum 
have been made for years and prelimin- 
ary measurements indicate promising 
results. 

Miette Hot Springs 

The waters of Miette Hot Springs in 
Jasper national park, Alberta, resemble 
those of the Sulphur springs at Banff 
but are several degrees hotter. These 
springs are situated about 12 miles from 
the railway and are reached by a good 
trail. 
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CANOEING IS POPULAR 
IN EASTERN CANADA 


Vast System of Inland Waterways Offers 
Unlimited Opportunities for Travel 
by Canoe 


Down through the years of discovery, 
exploration, and fur-trading the canoe 
and paddie have been linked with Cana- 
dian history. As a means of exploration 
it was particularly suited to long jour- 
neys on the vast network of connected 
waterways which extend from the coasts 
to the interior. Without the aid of the 
canoe, knowledge of the extent and 
possibilities of the country would have 
been long delayed. In more recent years 


the canoe has become more or less of a 
pleasure craft, although it still is the 
regular means of transportation in some 
wilderness sections of the Dominion and 


is assisting materially in the exploitation 
of newly discovered mineral areas. 
As a pleasure craft the canoe ensures 
vacationist an independence and 
freedom possible in few other ways. The 
growing popularity of cruising by canoe 
is indicated by the increasing number of 
inquiries reaching the Department of the 


Interior, Ottawa, requesting information 
on Canada’s inland waterways. These 
inquiries presage a Season of pleasure, 
which may be spent on short trips from 
a main camp, or on the voyages of the 
adventurous through the byways of the 
wilderness. 


In general a map of eastern Canada 
shows only a small portion of the water- 
ways suitable for canoeing. The lakes 
and streams are so numerous that even 
the largest scale maps generally issued 
do not show them all. The routes open 
to canoeists are numberless, and each in 
its own fashion has charms to fascinate 
the traveller. The province of Nova 
Scotia has special attractions in the lake 
areas of Queens, Annapolis and Lunien- 
burg counties. There, lake Rossignol, 
lake Kejimkujik, and the Mediway river 
recall their devotees and add new ones 
every summer. Farther west towards 
Yarmouth are the Sissiboo, Tusket, 
Jordan, and Roseway rivers. From Hali- 
fax the Dartmouth and Panhook lakes 
are easily reached, and on the Shuben- 
acadie river one may journey down to 
Maitland or Truro. In Cape Breton 
are the Bras d’Or waters, that golden 
arm of the sea surrounded by scenes of 
pastoral beauty and mountain grandeur 
There also the beautiful Mira river 
offers a short but interesting cruise. 

The rivers and lakes of New Bruns- 
wick offer a variety of trips. Rugged 
and picturesque country is traversed in 
the cruise from Plaster Rock to Bathurst 
by the Tobique and Nepisiguit rivers, 
or by turning north at Portage brook 
the Upsalquitch river may be followed 
down to Matapedia. The Miramichi 
river, which crosses the province from 
west to east, is another famous cruise. 
The Saint John river is a most interest- 
ing trip, the scenery is varied and one 
is seldom far from sources of supply to 
replenish depleted larders. The canoeist 
who abhors portaging will find only 
one short carry in the course of the two 
hundred miles between Grand Falls and 
Saint John. 

In Quebec there are many cruises 
where all supplies must be taken in at 
the start of the trip. The route from 
lake St. John to lake Mistassini is one 
that falls in this category, and is a 
wilderness trip in every sense. Along 
the line of the Canadian National rail- 
way in northern Quebec almost every 
station is a potential starting point for 
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PLANTING TREES ON THE PRAIRIE 


OIL PRODUCTION IN ALBERTA 
FOR MONTH OF APRIL, 1929: 


Beautification of Rural School Grounds Follows Success | Mote Ta Double That of Corresponding Period 
of Farm Plantations in Western Canada 


At the beginning of this century when 
in the face of much indifference and no 
little opposition the Department of the 
Interior through its Forest Service began 
the distribution of free trees to farmers 
in Western Canada, the chief objects 
were to make the prairie farmsteads 
more homelike and comfortable and the 
farms themselves more productive. In 
the nearly thirty years that have elapsed 


appearance of large sections of the prair- 
ies through the planting of these trees. 

The Department distributes forest 
trees exclusively and, as has been fre- 
quently noted in recent years, the effect 
has been to encourage the development 
of orcharding and the growing of small 
fruits and tender vegetables which for- 
merly, it was thought, would not grow 
in the Middle West. Another - very 


Planting Trees on the 
showing how they have been 


were planted in 1916 and had attained 
was taken last year. 


since then, because of a realization of 
the widespread benefits of prairie tree 
planting, apathy and opposition have 
given place to enthusiasm and support 
of this policy. The annual distri- 
bution has grown from a meagre 
50.000 trees in the first years to approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 seedlings and cuttings 
at the present time. Reports show that 
a large percentage of the new shelter- 
belts set out are successful and travellers 
are constantly noting the change in the 


a wilderness trip. Scores of trips are 
available in the more settled portions 
of the province and those that have 
taken the run from Maniwaki to Ottawa 
through the Thirty One Mile lake region 
will long remember it. 

The canoeing areas in Ontario are 
legion, and the famous Rideau Lakes, 
Kawartha Lakes, Muskoka, Georgian 
Bay, Algonquin Park, and French River 
trips, and others scarcely need mention. 
Northern Ontario is fast becoming @ 
favourite cruising area, and the explor- 
ing canoe is opening up new routes. 
The country north of the Ontario- 
Minnesota border—the Quetico region, 
lake of the Woods, Rainy lake and north 
to Sioux Lookout welcomes returning 
canoeists year after year. ‘The Albany 
river, the Missinaibi, Mattagami, and 
Abitibi rivers and others leading to 
Hudson Bay, once the highways of the 
fur-traders and explorers, are now being 
travelled by pleasure seekers. 


Maps such as the sheets of the Stand- 
ard Geographical map issued by the 
Department of the Interior, Ottawa, 
cover certain areas in detail and are of 
great assistance to the canoeist. In addi- 
tion to these maps the Natural Re- 
sources Intelligence Service of that De- 
partment, has prepared progressive 
descriptive details of numerous routes 
accompanied by charts showing portages 
and other information. A list of these 
trips may be had upon application. 


Prairies—The grounds of Creelman school, Creelman, Saskatchewan, 
attractively improved by tree and shrub plantations. 
Trees supplied by the Forest Nursery Station of the Department of the Interior 


a height of eighteen feet when this photograph 


pleasing change which has followed the 
general adoption of the plan of tree 
planting on farms has been the improve- 
ment in the grounds and surroundings 
of rural schools on the prairies. Natur- 
ally the improvement of school grounds 
is a much more difficult matter than 
that of planting groves around farm 
homes. The chief difficulty, of course, 
is the constant changing of teachers and 
of rural school trustees. Added to this 
is the fact that school vacation occurs 
at the very time when, in the first three 
years after planting, the trees require 
attention in order to ensure their subse- 
quent growth. 

In spite of these handicaps a great 
deal has been accomplished. In the 
province of Saskatchewan there are 
approximately 4,800 rural schools and 
of these 1,098 have applied for and re- 
ceived trees from the Forest Nursery 
Stations at Indian Head and Sutherland. 
While the proportion of plantations 
which have become permanently estab- 
lished on school grounds is not so high 
as in the case of those on farms, the 
results on the whole are decidedly 
encouraging. 

The average prairie school with its 
bare surroundings is anything but 
inspiring and it is not difficult to 
realize the effect such conditions must 
have on the impressionable minds of the 
young children who necessarily spend so 
much of their time there. If every rural 
school could be surrounded by an at- 
tractive setting of trees, shrubs, and 
flowers the ultimate value to the com- 
munity and the country as a whole 
would be inestimable. 

That the handicaps under which the 
average school labours in respect to the 
improvement of the surroundings can 
be overcome is evident from the record 
of those that have been successful. In 
some cases the success has been out- 
standing and in such it is generally evi- 
dent that the community as a whole 
has taken special pride and interest in 


Last Year 


The output of oil from the wells in 
Alberta during the month of April, 
1929, was more than double that of the 
corresponding period last year accord- 
ing to figures compiled in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior from reports of 
the operators. The comparative figures 
follow: 


Heavy 
Naphtha Light Crude 


60° or Crude 30° or 

higher 30°-60° lower Total 

(brls)  (bris) (bris) (bris} 
April, 1929. 68,262 5,611 971 74,844 
April, 1928. 29,949 4,825 972 35,746 


MARKING HISTORIC 
SITES IN CANADA 
(Continued from page 2) 

Fort Ste. Anne, Cape Breton—Site of 
an early settlement and Jesuit Mission 
established by the French in 1629. 

Fort St. Peters, N.S—Site of a forti- 
fied post and trading station built by 
the French in 1650. 

Minto Coal Mine, N.B—To com- 
memorate the discovery of coal by the 
French near the present town of Minto 
soon after their occupation of Acadia. 

Chambly Road, P.Q—The first road 
built in New France was constructed 
near here by de Courcelles, 1665. 

King Mountain, P.Q—The site of the 
first triangulation station of the Geo- 
detic Survey of Canada, established in 
1905 about 9 miles north of the city of 
Ottawa. 

- Quebec Seminary, Quebec, P.Q.—The 
oldest educational house in Canada, 
established by Laval in 1663. ; 

The Normandale Furnace, Norman- 
dale, Ont—Founded in 1818 and oper- 
ated until 1853. 


Kingston, Ont—Commemorating the 
treaty signed with the Mississauga In- 
dians 1793 whereby a large tract of land 
in Eastern Ontario was purchased for 
the settlement of United Empire Loyal- 
ists. 

Fort Erie, Ont—Commemorating the 
enterprise, and courage of the men of 
the Royal Navy and Royal Marines in 
capturing the United States ships of war, 
Ohio and Somers in the Niagara river, 
August 12, 1814. 

Bay of Quinte Carrying Place—Com- 
memorating the treaty concluded with 
the chiefs of the Mississauga Indians in 
1787, by which a large tract of land in 
western Ontario was ceded to the 
Crown. . 


Quesnel, B.C—To commemorate the 


-beginning in 1865 of work on the Collins 


Overland Telegraph line intended to 
link America and Europe by way of 
British Columbia, Alaska, Behring 
Straits and Siberia. 


Fort Prince of Wales, Churchill, Man. 
—The most northerly fortress on the 
American continent built by the Huc- 
son’s Bay Company in the years from 
1733 to 1747 to safeguard the harbour 
————————— 
the school, that there is close co-opera- 
tion between the trustees, the teacher, 
and the neighbouring farmers, and that 
all are interested in seeing that the trees 
receive the necessary attention. In 
such localities the school grounds be- 
come 2 community centre and are used 
for picnics and other gatherings thus 
proving a valuable asset in the general 
development of the district. 
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CANADA'S ARCTIC 
EXPEDITION ON 
ANNUAL PATROL 


SAILS ON BOARD STEAMER 
“BEOTHIC”’ 


To Visit Posts on Eastern Islands and 
Establish Medical Station in 
Hudson Bay 


The annual expedition of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the posts in the 
Eastern Arctic sailed on board the ss. 


Beothic from North Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, on July 20 on its 8,000-mile 
patrol through the ice-filled waters of 
the Canadian archipelago. Preparations 
for the 1929 expedition have been under 
way for several weeks under officers 
of the North West Territories and Yukon 
Branch and on July 17 the Beothic 
_-erassed from St. John’s, Newfoundland te. 
North Sydney, where coal and supplies 
were loaded and the members of the ex- 
pedition went aboard. After visiting the 
six posts In the North, namely, Pond 
Inlet, northern Baffin island; Dundas 
Harbour, Devon island; Craig Harbour 
and Bache Peninsula, Ellesmere island; 
Pangnirtung and Lake Harbour, 
southern Baffin island; the Beothic will 
sail into Hudson. bay, stopping at 
Chesterfield while material and supplies 
are unloaded for the establishment of 
a medical health officer at that point. 
The expedition is expected to return to 
North Sydney early in September. 

For the fifth consecutive voyage, Mr. 
George P. Mackenzie, of the North West 
Territories and Yukon Branch, is the 
Officer in Charge of the expedition. 
Capt. E. Falk is ship’s master and Capt. 
L. D. Morin, ice pilot.: Mr. R. 8. Finnie 
is secretary and official historian of the 
expedition. Dr. H. A. Stuart will be 
ship’s doctor during the greater part of 
the trip but will disembark at Pangnir- 

_ tung to continue the work among the 
Eskimos of Baffin island begun by Dr. 
L. D. Livingstone. After having spent 
the past year on Baffin island Dr. 
Livingstone returns to Ottawa. Later 
he will take charge of the medical post 
at Chesterfield. Mr. P. A. Taverner, of 
the National Museum, Department of 
Mines, is the naturalist with the expedi- 
tion. Arrangements had been made by |} 
the Department of the Interior to per- 
mit Lt. Commander N. G. Ricketts, of 
the United States Coast Guard Service 
to accompany the expedition on behalf 
of the International Ice Patrol but 
shortly before sailing word was received 
that it would not be possible for Lt- 
Commander Ricketts to make the trip 
this year. Mr. J. D. Soper, who has been 
carrying on scientific investigations in 
southern Baffin island, will return south 


(Continued on page 4) 
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MID-YEAR WATER-POWER REVIEW 


Hon. Charles Stewart, Minister of the Interior, Indicates 
| Progress of Development in Canada 


In the following mid-year review of 
water-power activities in Canada, 
Honourable Charles Stewart, Minister of 
the Interior, indicates the progress of 
hydro-electric development since he is- 
sued his annual statement at the begin- 
ning of the year. A number of de- 
velopments have been completed and 
placed in operation, good progress has 
been made in construction on a number 
of undertakings of major importance, 


Mid-Year Water-Power Review—Acrial 
development at Big Eddy dam on the Spanish river, Ontario. 
into operation this year and has an installed capacity of 28,200 horse-power. 


and new projects of magnitude are in 
prospect in many provinces. 

In the first half of the year new 
developments together with additions to 
existing plants have added almost 
200,000 horse-power to the total in- 
stallation in the Dominion while un- 
dertakings are under way which, when 
completed to their designed capacities, 
will involve a total installation in ex- 
cess of 2,000,000 horse-power. In the 
following paragraphs brief reference is 
made to the more important under- 
takings in the various provinces: 

British Columbia—Construction was 
started early in the year on a new de- 
velopment for the British Columbia 
Power Corporation at Ruskin on the 
Stave river. It is expected to have the 
first unit of 42,500 h.p. in operation by 
the autumn of 1930 and a second unit 
of similar size in 19381. The same Cor- 
poration is actively proceeding with the 
construction of a large development on 
Bridge river with the expectation of 
completing the initial installation of 
56,000 h.p. in 1933. The enlargement and 
improvement of the Jordan River de- 
velopment on Vancouver island has also 
been proceeded with, which includes a 


view 


2,250 h.p. automatically operated plant 
at the existing diversion dam. 

Elsewhere in the province, the West 
Kodtenay Power and Light Company 
has completed its 75,000 h.p. undertaking 
at South Slocan on the Kootenay river, 
and at Shuswap falls in the Vernon dis- 
trict the West-Canadian Hydro-Electric 
Corporation brought into operation a 
development with an initial installation 
of 3,800 h.p. 


of the International Nickel Company’s 


This plant was brought 


Projected developments include one of 
15,000 h.p. for the East Kootenay 
Power Company at Phillips Canyon on 
the Elk river, one of 80,000 h.p. for the 
West Kootenay Power and Light Com- 
pany on the Pend d’Oreille river while 
others are mooted on the Campbell, 
Nimpkish, and Stamp rivers on Vancou- 
ver island, and on Lois, Chileo, and 
Adams rivers on the mainland. 

Alberta—Good progress is being made 
by the Calgary Power Company with 
the construction of a development at 
the Ghost site on the Bow river about 
thirty miles west of Calgary. The initial 
installation will consist of two 18,000 
h.p. units and it is hoped to have th 
plant in operation under partial head by 
November of the present year. The 
Company is also extending its transmis- 
sion system in the district between Cal- 
gary and Edmonton. 

Saskatchewan.—The first hydro-elec- 
tric development in Saskatchewan is now 
well under way at Island Falls on the 
Churchill river where the Churchill River 
Power Company, a subsidiary of the 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany, is constructing a power station de- 
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EDUCATING OUR 
INDIANS IS AN 
IMPORTANT TASK 


NEW SCHOOL IN THE 
MARITIMES 


Dept. of Indian Affairs. Conducts Day and 
Residential Schools Throughout 
Canada 


One of the very important functions 
of the Department of Indian Affairs is 
the providing of educational facilities for 
Indian children throughout the Domin- 
ion. Day schools are conducted on re- 
serves in every province and where con- 
ditions necessitate it, residential schools 
are also operated. In order to provide 
academic instruction and vocational 
training for those Indian children in the 
Maritime Provinces whose needs are not 
met by the twenty-two day schools con- 
ducted in that part of Canada by the 
Department, a residential school has 
been erected at Shubenacadie, Nova 
Scotia. There are six such institutions 
in the vicinity of the Great Lakes in 
Ontario and many in Western Canada 
but the one lately erected at Shubena- 
cadie is the only one in the Maritimes. 
The new school, which will house 125 
pupils and the necessary teaching staf 
and provide accommodation for class- 
room and domestic instruction, will be 
opened about the middle of September. 
In due time there will be erected barns 
workshops, and the other equipmen 
necessary for the vocational courses. 

Of the day schools conducted by the 
Department of Indian Affairs in 
Maritime Provinces, eleven are located 


a) 


| on reserves in Nova Scotia, ten in New 


Brunswick, and one on Prince Edward 
Island. These schools solve the ordinary 
problem of educating the children re- 
siding in close proximity to the schools. 
There remains the necessity ol providiie 
for orphans, neglécted children, and 
those who live too far from the day 
schools to be regular attendants. It is 
for these under-privileged children that 
the residential school has been estab- 
lished. 

From the establishment of the first 
industrial school nearly one hundred 
years ago, there has been co-operation 
between the Dominion Government and 
the various religious denominations in- 
terested in missionary work among the 
Indians. In following this well estab- 
lished policy the Shubenacadie school 
will be conducted under the auspices 
of the Roman Catholic Church, as the 


* Prepared at the direction of Dr. Duncan C. 
Scott, Deputy Superintendent General of Indian 
Affairs, by Mr. Russell T. Ferrier, Superintend- 
ent of Indian Education. 
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UNBREAKABLE BOXES 
FOR OUR PRODUCTS 


Forest Products Laboratories, Dept. of the 
Interior, Develop Damage-Proof 
Produce Carriers 


A practical and popular object lesson 
on the value of scientific research on the 
part of the Department of the Interior, 
is to be found in the increased safety 
with which Canada’s merchandise is 
hipped throughout the country and to 
points abroad. Damage to freight in 
transit 1s a source of loss to shippers 
which for many years they have en- 
deavoured to reduce, and manufacturers 
are constantly directing their efforts 
towards the production of a damage- 
proof carrier. The problem has been 
submitted to the Forest Products Labor- 
atories of the Forest Service and the 
research work carried on by that body 
has resulted in the development of a 
umber of containers for different pro- 
lucts which have withstood in tests all 
forms of violence to which freight in 
transit is generally subjected. 

The Forest Products Laboratories of 
the Department of the Interior at 
Ottawa and the branch at Vancouver 
are equipped with modern testing ma- 
chines operated by experts, so that when 
the question arose of securing the best 
types of produce container, tha tests were 
thorough and practical. In the Timber 
Testing Division of the Laboratories at 
Ottawa there is a huge machine known 
as the Hazard. The duty of the Hazard 
is to test boxes and other types of con- 
tainers. It consists in the main of a 
large cylinder, seventeen feet in dia- 
meter, mounted on car wheels and driven 
by an electric motor. On the inner 
surface of the cylinder are diagonally 
sloping shelves which divert the course 
of the boxes placed therein. The cylin- 
der is revolved at varying speeds and in 
this way the containers are given 
thorough tests—tumbling, bumping and 
sliding in every direction. 

At the request of the Dominion De- 
partment of Agriculture types of butter 
and cheese boxes in most common use, 
known by the names of the Manitoba 
“nailed corner,” the Ontario “dovetail.” 
and the “lock corner” of Alberta and 
Quebec, were tested at the Laboratories. 
First the resistive powers of the different 
woods used in the construction of these 


containers were tested on the impact, 
compression, and tension machines and 
then the boxes were tried in the Hazard 


From these and other experiments the 
strongest and most economical woods 
and the most durable types of construc- 
tion are determined and a standard re- 
of 


ceptacle evolved for each class 
freight. It is now specifically known 
what are the best kinds of wood for 


boxes, crates, and other carriers; how 
these woods should be re-enforced, and 
exictly in what manner they should be 
constructed to prevent damage to the 
contents. 

The above is only one of the many 
investigations undertaken constantly in 
the interests of Canadian trade and com- 
merce. Canadian manufacturers are 
bringing, in increasing numbers, their 
problems to the Laboratories and the 
Dominion’s business is benefitting by the 
results of the researches carried out. 


Nova Scotia gold ores are essentially 
free milling but in some cases gold is 
associated with arsenical pyrites. 


Educating Canada’s Indian Children—A recent photograph of the new Indian residential 
school at Shubenacadie, Nova Scotia, erected by the Department of Indian Affairs. 


It provides accommodation for 125 pupils and the teaching staff. 


during the month of September. 


Educating Our [ndians is 
an Important Task 


(Continued from page 1) 


Indian bands in the Maritimes are all 
adherents of that faith. 

Rey. Father J. P. Mackey has been 
appointed principal and is now installed 
in the school. Under the Department’s 
direction he will have general charge of 
the institution. The Sisters of Charity, 
who will conduct the domestic and class- 
room activities, will move into their 
quarters about the middle of August. 
The teachers and other instructors will 
be fully qualified, and the educational 
activities will be academic and voca- 
tional. The classroom work will be 
comparable to that in the publie schools 
of the province. At the Department’s 
request the school will be inspected by 
officers of the Provincial Department of 
Education. The vocational training will 
include: for the girls, domestic science; 
and for the boys, farming, gardening, 
care of stock, and possibly manual 
training, thus placing graduates from 
this school in a position to become self- 
supporting and independent. 


ALBERTA’S OIL PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES TO INCREASE 


May, 1929, Output More Than Double That of 
Same Period Last Year 


Alberta’s oil production again recorded 
a gain in the month of May, 1929, as 
compared with the same period last year 
according to figures compiled in the De- 
partment of the Interior from the re- 
ports of operators. The 1929 total was 
more than double that for May, 1928. 
The comparative figures follow: 


Naphtha Light Heavy 
60° or Crude Crude 
higher 30°—60° 30° or Total 
lower 
(brls.) (bris.) (brls.) (brls.) 
May, 1929 82,240 6,926 1,019 90,185 
5,819 832 44,308 


May, 1928 37,657 


Point Pelee National Park 


Point Pelee national park at the 
southernmost point in the province of 
Ontario, has many attractions among 
which are unique flora and fauna. It 
contains a number of plants, birds, and 
trees which are not found elsewhere in 
Canada, and as it is a bird sanctuary, 
it forms a safe resting place for thou- 
sands of waterfowl and song-birds dur- 
ing the great spring and fall migrations. 


It will be opened 


IMPROVED METHODS OF 
MAKING RELIEF MAPS 


Topographical Survey, Department of the 
Interior, Produces Interesting and 
Informative Models 


An important feature of the work of 
the Topographical Survey, Department 
of the Interior, is the making of relief 
maps which are used in many varied 
ways. A relief map is a model to scale 
of the country it represents. On it 
mountains, streams, plains, hills, and 
other topographical features are shown 
in miniature, and from it one can gain 
a very complete knowledge of the coun- 
try. 

Relief maps are not new. Indeed 
history records that about a thousand 
years ago the first relief maps were 
made in China. These were crude 
affairs, very different from present day 
examples. 

The modern method as used in the 
Topographical Survey at Ottawa is to 
build an original model of sufficient 
successive layers of cardboard cut to 
conform to the lay of the ground to 
give the desired scale. They are at- 
tached to one another with rubber ce- 
ment. Thus with paper one-twentieth 
of an inch thick and a separate sheet 
used for each 50-foot contour, one inch 
of elevation on a model represents 1,000 
feet on the ground. These layers are 
built on a flat base. The whole struc- 
ture then has a “stepped” appearance as 
though it were constructed in blocks 
like the pyramids of Egypt. To make 
it more natural it is graded or sloped 
off, using hot wax to fill the interstices. 

From the model a mould is made 
with plaster of Paris, and this mould is 
used in making replicas of the map. 
When the cast from such a mould is 
smoothed off, the next operation is to 
paste a topographical map in colours on 
the model. This constitutes the most 
difficult part of the process due to the 
fact that paper when wet stretches in 
length sometimes four to six per cent, 
whereas its breadth may not vary more 
than a fraction of one per cent. In this 
process the map paper has to be care- 
fully manipulated so as to occupy its 
proper position on the model. The 
model with the map paper superimposed 
is then varnished to preserve the paper 
and placed in a glass-covered frame to 
keep it clean and protect it from injury. 

With the development of aerial photo- 
graphy, new possibilities are opened up 


POLICE ACTIVITIES IN 
CANADA’S FAR NORTH 


Changes of Personnel at Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police Posts in Arctic 
Regions 


Growing activity in exploration and 
development in the Northwest Terri- 
tories of Canada has greatly increased 
the work of administering the affairs and 
safeguarding the interests of the scat- 
tered native and white population of 
these vast regions. The administration 
of the regions north of the 60th parallel 
is in the hands of the North West Terri- 
tories and Yukon Branch of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The interests of 
the National Revenue, Indian Affairs, 
Labour, Post Office, Marine and Fish- 
eries, Justice, and other departments of 
the Federal Government are attended 
to in large measure by the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted ‘Police who also maintain 
law and order. 

During the present season twenty- 
three members of the R,C.M.P. will 
proceed North to relieve officers of the 
force who have completed their tour 
of duty and to man the two new de- 
tachments to be established, one on the 
Liard river just north of the boundary 
between the Northwest Territories and 
British Columbia and the other at 
Baker Lake, Chesterfield inlet on the 
west coast of Hudson bay. Constables 
W. B. MacGregor, A. M. McKellar, R. 
J. Kidston, J. C. M. Wishart, and W. 
P. Fraser will relieve officers coming 
out from the posts on the islands in the 
Eastern Arctic. They are travelling 
North on board the ss. Beothic which 
sailed from North Sydney on July 20. 
Constables J. W. McCormick, W. J. D. 
Stewart, and H.-O. Humphrey will pro- 
ceed by steamer to Hudson bay during 
the present season, while those going 
down the Mackenzie river include In- 
spector A. N. Eames, Corporal A. T. 
Belcher, and Constables T. H. Tred- 
gold, S. Dykes, G. Black, W. H. Mason, 
L. Weston, E. F. Lewis, F. D. Riley, 
J. E. McCardle, R. Newton, E. J. M. 
Lawrence, H. H. Purkis, D. C. Martin, 
and L. Nicholson. The assignment of 
the non-commissioned officers and men 
to the different posts is left to the offi- 
cer in charge of the district. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
auxiliary schooner, St. Roch, which spent 
the past year in service along the 
Western Arctic coast, acting as a supply 
ship and floating detachment, will make 
the trip south by way of Bering strait, 
reaching Vancouver late in September. 
Supplies will be distributed by the Sé. 
Roch to the posts at Baillie, Bernard 
Harbour, and if ice conditions permit, 
at Cambridge Bay, before she is headed 
south. The schooner will spend the win- 
ter in Vancouver undergoing certain ad- 
justments which will fit her for a stay in 
the Arctic of from eight to ten years. 


for the making of relief maps. Vertical 
aerial photographs may now be com- 
bined into pictorial representations of 
the country known as mosaic maps. The 
question arises as to whether these 
mosaic maps may not be superimposed 
on a plaster cast relief of the same 
area. 

Considerable experimenting and work 
along this line has been conducted by 
the Topographical Survey and it is anti- 
cipated that various difficulties in the 
way of the successful construction of this 
type of relief map will be finally solved. 
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signed to include six units of 14,000 
h.p. each, three of which will be initially 
installed. Pouring of concrete com- 
menced in June and it is expected that 
the plant will be in operation before the 
end of 1930. A transmission line about 
65 miles in length will carry the power 
to the Flin Flon mine and smelter. 

Manitoba—Two large hydro-electric 
developments are under construction on 
the Winnipeg river. The North Western 
Power Company, a subsidiary of the 
Winnipeg Electric Company, is making 
good progress with a development at 
Seven Sisters falls which will have an 
ultimate installation of six units of 37,- 
500 h.p. each or a total of 225,000 h.p. 
It is planned to have the initial installa- 
tion of three units in operation under 
partial head before the end of 1930: 
Further up the river, at Slave Falls, 
the City of Winnipeg has recently 
awarded the contract for the construc- 
tion of a development which will con- 
tain eight units of 12,500 h.p. each, or 
a total of 100,000 hp. Two of these 
units will comprise the initial installa- 
tion which it is expected will be in 
operation in 1981. 

Ontario—The Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission has under way the 
addition of the tenth unit of 58,000 
h.p. capacity, to its Queenston station 
on the Niagara river. Work has also 
been resumed on the 54,000 h.p. plant 
at Alexander Landing, Nipigon river, 
which it is expected to complete in 1981. 
The Commission has almost completed, 
and expects to bring into operation this 
autumn, an 1,800 h.p. development at 
Elliott Chute on the South river near 
North Bay and one of 2,200 h.p. at 
Tretheway Falls on the South Muskoka 
river. Construction was recently com- 
pleted of the Ear Falls storage and 
power dam at the outlet of Lac Seul 
on the English river. A power installa- 
tion of 5,000 h.p. is now proceeding at 
this dam for the supply of the nearby 
Red Lake Mining district, completion of 
which is expected about January, 1930. 
Work is also under way on a duplicate 
220,000 volt line bringing Gatineau river 
power to Toronto. 

In northern Ontario two new de- 
velopments have recently been com- 
pleted; one of 28,200 h.p. for the Inter- 
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The rise of Canada’s lead output 
furnishes one of the outstanding features 
of the Dominion’s progress in mineral 
development during recent years. Lead 
has been mined in Canada for forty 
years or more, but within the past de- 
cade production has increased at a re- 


Copper and lead are the two chief 
items in the world’s consumption of non- 
ferrous metals. On a tonnage basis lead 
runs copper a close race. World produc- 
tion of lead in 1928 amounted to 1,846,- 
000 tons as against 1,883,000 tons of cop- 
per. According to the figures of the 


LEAD PRODUCTION 


OF CANADA 
1918-1928 


markable rate—rising from about 25,000 
tons in 1918 to over 170,000 tons last 
year. The great Canadian source is 
British Columbia which possesses, in the 
Sullivan mine, the largest lead and zine 
mine in the world. Quebec, Ontario, 
and Yukon Territory also contribute to 
the output. 


American Bureau of Metal Statistics, 
upon which the accompanying chart is 
based, Canada took fourth place among 
the lead-producing countries. Australia 
held only a slight margin of leadership 
over Canada-~a mergin which, in view 
of the prospects for further growth in 
the Canadian output, may shortly dis- 
appear. 


national Nickel Company of Canada at 
Big Eddy dam on the Spanish river and 
the other for the Algoma District Power 
Company at High Falls on the Michi- 
picoten river. The latter has an initial 
installation of 18,770 h.p., the power be- 
ing delivered by a newly constructed 
transmission line to Sault Ste. Marie. 
A new development of 13,000 h.p. 
capacity is in immediate prospect for 
the Canada Northern Power Corporation 
at The Upper Notch on the Montreal 
river about twenty miles from Cobalt. 
Power from this development will aug- 


ment the supply for the mines of 
northern Ontario. 
Quebec.—Installations already com- 


pleted during the present year include, 
the addition of fourth units to the 
Chelsea and Farmers developments of 
Gatineau Power Company of 34,000 h.p. 
and 24,000 h.p. respectively, and of the 
second unit of 25,000 h.p. at the Com- 
pany’s Bryson development; the addition 
of unit number eight of 43,000 h.p. to 
the Shawinigan Falls development of the 
Shawinigan Water & Power Company; 
and the completion of the 5,800 h.p. 
plant of the City of Sherbrooke at West- 
bury on the St. Francis river. 
Construction is being actively pursued 
on several large developments. At Chute 
& Caron on the Saguenay river the Al- 
coa Power Company is making rapid 
progress with a development which will 
have an initial installation of four 65,000 
h.p. units scheduled for completion in 
1931. The ultimate development is de- 
signed for an installation of 1,000,000 h.p. 
On des Prairies river near Montreal, the 
Montreal Island Power Company has 
work well advanced on a development 


which will have an initial installation of 
six 8,800 h.p. units and which it is ex- 
pected will be in operation late in the 
resent year. The James McLaren Com- 
pany has a development actively under 
construction at High Falls on the Lievre 
river which is designed for an initial 
installation of 90,000 h.p. and an ultimate 
capacity of 120,000 h.p. the project also 
including a twenty-five thousand million 
cubic feet storage reservoir at Cedar 
rapids and a 250-ton pulp and paper 
mill near Buckingham. Gatineau Power 
Company under the authority of the 
Quebee Streams Commission has virtu- 
ally completed a dam at the outlet of 
Cabonga lake at the headwaters of the 
Gens-de-Terre river which will impound 
forty-five thousand million cubic feet of 
water for the benefit of the Company’s 
power stations on the lower Gatineau 
river. 

Prospective developments in Quebec 
include those of the Shawinigan Water 
& Power Company on the upper reach 
of the St. Maurice river with a pro- 
jected installation of 1,000,000 h.p. at 
three or four sites; an 80,000 h.p. de- 
velopment by Gatineau Power Company 
at Nigger rapids on the Gatineau river, 
a 30,000 h.p. plant at Chats Falls on the 
Ottawa river by the Chats Falls Power 
Company and the 500,000 h.p. develop- 
ment of the Beauharnois Light, Heat 
& Power Company on the St. Law- 
rence river. It has also been recently 
announced that the Shawinigan Water 
& Power Company under the auth- 
ority of the Quebec Streams Commis- 
sion will develop a storage reservoir on 
the Mattawin river which will warrant 
the addition of 100,000 h.p. to the Com- 


STEADY FLOW OF MOTOR 
TOURISTS TO PARKS 


Banff, Yoho, Kootenay, Waterton Lakes and 
Jasper National Parks Report Many Visitors 


Notwithstanding a late opening due 
to the backward spring season, tourist 


travel to Canada’s national parks in the 
Central Rockies promises to equal the 
record figures of last year. eports 
covering the early part of the sea- 


son from Banff, Kootenay, Yoho, and 


Waterton Lakes parks show great 
activity in all these scenic play- 
grounds and a brisk motor traffic. It is 


estimated in the National Parks of Can- 
ada Branch of the Department of the 
Interior that approximately 36,000 tourist 
cars entered these four parks during the 
period up to July 15. The late depar- 
ture of the snow from the high passes 
particularly in Kootenay park slightly 
lessened the flow of motorists through 
the western entrance to the Triangle 
motor tour through Banff, Kootenay, 
and Yoho parks but the number of cars 
entering by the Kananaskis or eastern 
gateway was heavy. During the first 
two weeks in July, 5,143 cars were ad- 
mitted at the Kananaskis entrance. The 
popularity of Waterton Lakes with the 
motoring public has not diminished and 
a heavy flow of motor tourists to the 
southern Alberta playground is indicated 
by the early figures from that park. 

Registrations at the Banff Springs 
hotel in Banff park, at the Prince 
of Wales hotel in Waterton Lakes park 
and at Jasper Lodge in Jasper park, 
show that many visitors are also 
travelling by rail to the parks in the 
Rockies. The numerous recreational at- 
tractions of these areas are drawing in- 
creasing numbers. Golf, bathing in the 
hot springs, trail riding, and mountain 
climbing all have their thousands of de- 
votees and the activity in these different 
pastimes indicates a busy tourist season 
in Canada’s national playgrounds. 


pany’s plants at Grand’Mere, Shawini- 
gan Falls and La Gabelle. 

New Brunswick—The Saint John 
River Power Company has added the 
second unit of 20,000 h.p. to its develop- 
ment at Grand Falls on the St. Joh 
river, the third unit being scheduled for 
completion towards the end of tthe year. 
Construction is also under way of 3 
132,000 volt transmission line to carry 
power from Grand Falls to a 500-ton 
newsprint mill being constructed by the 
New Brunswick International Paper 
Company at Dalhousie on Chaleur bay. 
On Nipisiguit river the Bathurst Power 
and Paper Company is adding a 5,000 
h.p. unit to its hydro-electric station at 
Grand Falls. 

Nova Scotia—The Nova Scotia Power 
Commission is actively proceeding with 
the construction of three developments 
on the Mersey river, the first at Upper 
Lake Falls with 7,750 h.p., the second at 
Lower Lake Falls with 10,600 h.p. and 
the third at Big Falls with 12,700 h.p. 
This power will fulfil a contract with the 
Mersey Paper Company which calls for 
the delivery of 20,000 h.p. on January, 
1, 1930, to supply a paper mill which 
that Company is building at Brooklyn 
near Liverpool. The Commission is also 
constructing a 3,000 h.p. development at 
Tusket Falls on the Tusket river to 
fulfil a contract with the Western Nova 
Scotia Electric Company and the Cos- 
mos Imperial Mills Limited both of 
Yarmouth. It is expected power de- 
livery will commence about September 
1 of the present year. 
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CIVIL AVIATION IN CANADA’ 


Progress in Commercial Flying Since 1919—Air Mail Service 
and Aeroplane Clubs 


Civil aviation in Canada has become 
an important factor in the many phases 
of the business and community life of 
the Dominion. It is just ten years since 
civil aviation began in the Dominion, 
when, after experiments carried out by 

Federa! Government in forest fire 
protection, a commercial aviation com- 
pany obtained a contract from the Que- 
bec Provincial Government to patrol a 
large area of forest land in the St. 
Maurice valley for fire detection during 
the summer of 1919. Since this begin- 
ning progress has been steady and new 
developments in aircraft and methods of 
operation have aided greatly in the gen- 
eral advancement of this branch of 
flying. 

Many uses have been found for 
nireraft which include forest fire de- 

‘tion and suppression; timber cruising ; 
,ir photography; transportation of pas- 

ngers, express and mail; instruction; 
dvyertising; sightseeing; and “joy- 
iding”. Sixty-two organizations or in- 
dividuals are now engaged in civil flying, 
including the Ontario Provincial Air Ser- 
vice, while twenty-one Light Aeroplane 
Clubs are in operation. There are 330 
aircraft licensed for commercial use in 
the Dominion, by the Department of 
National Defence, and 278 commercial 
pilots and 253 air engineers hold certifi- 
cates. Fifty-three airports and seaplane 
ports are similarly licensed, while a 
large number of municipalities in every 
province are giving consideration to the 
construction of airports. Nine schools of 
flying are conducted and a large number 
of pupils are receiving instruction. In 
addition, there are twenty-two private 
owners of aircraft, and 221 licensed 
private pilots. 

Apart from the forest areas, which are 
patrolled during the season of fire hazard 
each year by Dominion Government, 
Ontario Provincial Government, and 
commercial operators, covering some 
250,000,000 acres, perhaps the most im- 
portant part being played by aircraft is 
in connection with mineral development 
in the northern parts of the Dominion. 
Commercial companies have been 
formed, and without assistance or sub- 
sidy from the Government, have suc- 
cessfully organized the northland with 
adequate fuel caches so that to-day 
every district is within flying range of 
a base. Flying in these regions is con- 
tinuous throughout the year. The num- 
erous lakes and rivers which abound 
everywhere in northern Canada provide 
suitable alighting places for float sea- 
planes in summer and the frozen sur- 
faces provide good landings in winter. 
Cabin aircraft and air-cooled engines 
enable flying to continue under the most 
severe weather conditions. Hundreds of 
tons of equipment and freight have been 
transported, mails delivered, and mining 
executives, prospectors, and. employees 
conveyed to and from the scenes of 
activity. 

Another important phase of develop- 
ment is the carriage of mail by air, 
linking scattered communities and anni- 
hilating distance. Eighteen’ months ago 
mail was delivered to a few outlying 
districts under special arrangement be- 
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tween the Post Office Department and 
commercial operators. In December, 
1927, the Postmaster General awarded 
the first contract for the carriage of mail 
between Leamington and Pelee island, 
Ontario, for the period of closed naviga- 
tion. Since then extensions of the air 
mail service have been made and in 
1928 there were ten services in opera- 
tion. This year further exterisions are 
being made with the ultimate object 
of establishing a main trunk line from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, with feeder 
lines from other centres. The Depart- 
ment of National Defence plays an im- 
portant part in the organization of these 
airways. 

The services at present in operation 
under contracts with the Post Office 
Department are:—Winter: Leamington- 
Pelee island. Quebec-Seven islands- 
Anticosti. Moncton - Charlottetown. 
Moncton-Magdalen islands. Summer: 
Rimouski-Montreal-Ottawa. Lac du 
Bonnet-Wadhope-Bissett. Yearly:— 
Montreal - Toronto - Windsor - Detroit. 
Montreal-Albany, N.Y. Toronto-Buffalo. 
W innipeg-Regina-Calgary-Banff-Regina- 
Edmonton, via Saskatoon. Sioux Look- 
out-Red Lake Area. Kississing-The Pas. 

During 1928, 316,631 pounds of mail 
were conveyed, of which 277,184 pounds 
were carried under Post Office con- 
tracts. For the first six months of this 
year 245,750 pounds have been carried 
by contractors. Certain routes operated 
throughout the year are being lighted 
and radio beacons will be erected by 
the Department of National Defence to 
enable the mail to be conveyed rapidly 
during the hours of darkness. Special 
services are run between Waterways and 
Simpson, on the Mackenzie river, 
with occasional trips to Good Hope on 
the Arctic circle, and from Whitehorse 
to Dawson, Yukon Territory. An ex- 
perimental service was run over the 
route Ottawa-Montreal-St. John-Halifax, 
during last winter, with a view to hasten- 
ing the trans-Atlantic mails throughout 
the year. 

The Light Aeroplane Club movement, 
inaugurated in the autumn of 1927 by 
the Department of National Defence to 
encourage aviation, has shown splendid 
results. Twenty-one clubs are active 
and it is expected that three more clubs 
will receive the Government grant of 
two aircraft in the near future. These 
clubs have a membership of 4,248 of 
which 279 are solo pilots; and have to 
their credit a total of 5,975 hours in 
the air to date this year. One hundred 
and fifty-eight Private Pilot and forty- 
seven Commercial Pilot licences have 
been obtained by members. Besides 
stimulating public interest in flying, the 
clubs ensure good aerodromes wherever 
they are established, which is one of 
the urgent needs of to-day. 

The construction of an airship base 
and airport at St. Hubert, near Mont- 
real, followed the decision of the Do- 
minion to participate in Empire air com- 
munication by airship. A mooring tower 
has been erected and equipped with the 
most efficient machinery obtainable for 
the ‘reception of the British airship 
R.101, which is expected to make its 
first trans-Atlantic passage in the 
autumn of this year. An aerodrome, 
comprising 792 acres, is being constructed 


Civil Aviation in Canada-—A section of the airdrome at St. Hubert, near Montreal, taken 


from the air. 


This is one of Canada’s most active airports. 


The huge mooring tower 


erected for the reception of trans-Atlantic airships is situated to the northeast of 


this part of the field. 


which, when completed, will rank as one 
of the finest in the world. A number 
of commercial aviation companies use 
St. Hubert for passenger, freight, and 
mail services. It is the terminal for the 
International Air Services between 
Montreal and New York, and Montreal 
and Detroit. Radio and meteorological 
stations have been established, and faci- 
lities installed for broadcasting reports 
to operators over established routes. 
The progress of civil aviation each 
year since 1925 is indicated by the 
following figures. They include commer- 
cial operators, the Ontario Provincial 


Air Service, and Light Aeroplane 
Clubs :— 

1925 1926 1927 1928 
Operating 
SWisrai Shares 8. 14 20 53 
Hours 
Flown.. 4,091 5,860 12,070 43,071 
Passengers 
Carried. 4,897 6,436 18,932 74,669 
Passenger- 
milcs. . 446,648 631,715 1,424,031 2,883,782 
Freight 
Carried 
(Pounds). 592,220 724,721 1,098,346 2,404,682 
Mail 
(Pounds). 1,080 3,960 14,684 316,631 


Canada’s Arctic Expedition 
on Annual Patrol 


(Continued from page 1) 


on the Beothic, going aboard at Lake 
Harbour. 

Five members of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police are also on board the 
Beothic, going North to relieve officers 
who have completed their respective 
periods of northern service. They are: 
Constables R. J. Kidston, J. C. M. Wis- 
hart, W. B. MacGregor, A. M. McKellar, 
and W. P. Fraser. Four members of the 
Force will return south, namely, Sergt. 
J. HE. F, Wight and Constable P. Dersch 
from Lake Harbour; Corp. HB. Anstead 
from Bache Peninsula; and Constable 
S. H. G. Margetts from Pond Inlet. 

After leaving North Sydney on the 
afternoon of July 20, the Beothic 
headed across the gulf of St. Lawrence 
and passed through the strait of Belle 
Isle on the evening of the 2lst. The 
weather was fine but as soon as the 
ship turned northward, an unusual num- 
ber of icebergs was sighted. Dense 
fog was encountered every day during 
the crossing to Godhavn, Greenland, 
the first port of call, while the rough 
sea, strong southeast and cast winds, 
and rain made this part of the voyage 
an unpleasant one. On Saturday morn- 
ing, July 27, the expedition arrived at 
Godhavn but owing to the heavy fog, 
the ship did not enter the harbour 


Inset, a plane taking on mail at the St. Hubert airdrome. 


GATINEAU RIVER NAMED 
AFTER EARLY TRADER 


First Record of Name Made in 1783 
According to Geographic Board 
of Canada 


When Champlain in his ascent of 
the Ottawa river in 1613 reached what 
is now the site of the capital of the 
Dominion on June 4 he noticed a 
tributary coming from the north. The 
river was the Gatineau. Champlain 
gives no name to it and as far as the 
Geographic Board of Canada is aware 
the first record of any name for the 
river does not occur till 1783. In that 
year Lieut David Jones made a report 
to Governor Haldimand on the suit- 
ability of land on the Ottawa for 
United Empire Loyalist settlement. In 
this he mentions coming “to the River 
Lettinoe [Gatineau] aud from thence 
about a league to Shoadear [Chaudiere] 
Falls.” At “ River Lettinoe” the land 
“appeared to be good near the Bank of 
the Grand [Ottawa] River but Back 
full of marshes.” 

The river is not shown by name on 
any maps in the Geographic Board’s 
collection till 1831. A plan of 
Rideau cana! by Col. By in that year 
shews “Gatteno River” as a_ short 
stream. 

The name seems to commemorate 
Nicolas Gastineau or Gatineau of Three 
Rivers who engaged in the fur trade 
from 1650 till his death about 1683. 
Gatineau, and his sons after him, traded 
with the Algonquins of the St. Maurice 
river. Whether his name was applied 
to the river which now bears it be- 
cause he descended the river, whose 
source is near that of the St. Maurice, 
or beeause he traded with the Indians 
at its junction with the Ottawa is a 
matter of surmise. 


the 


until 10 o’clock. The usual courtesies 
of these good-will visits to the seat of 
local government in North Greenland 
were exchanged between Mr. George P, 
Mackenzie, Officer in Charge of the 
Canadian expedition, and Governor 
Rosendahl, of North Greenland. Aj 8 p.m. 
the same day the Beothic was headed 
for Dundas Harbour, Devon ‘sland, the 
first of the Canadian posts to be visited 
Exactly three days later tha ship had 
successtully navigated the great middle 
pack of ice in Baffin boy and was pro- 
ceeding to Dundas Harbour under fair 
weather conditions, 


aaing of. July. 21. 
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ARCTIC PATROL SHIP 
2 NEARS END OF VOYAGE 


Department of the Interior’s 1929 Expe- 
dition Expected Home Early in September 


The nadian Government’s annual 
expedition to the posts on the eastern 
islands” of the Arctic archipelago is 
nearing the completion of its work and 
the return of the ship to the home port 
of North Sydney, Nova Scotia, is ex- 
pected early in September. The north- 
ern party, which is in charge of Mr. 
George P. Mackenzie of the North 
West Territories and Yukon Branch, of 
the Department of the Interioy, sailed 
on board the ss. Beothic for the annual 
patrol on July 20, and on the morning 
of July 27 had completed the 1,800- 
mile voyage to Godhavn, Greenland, 
the first port of call. After an exchange 
of courtesies with the Danish officials 
at that point, the ship continued north 
and west to Dundas Harbour, Devon 
island, which was reached on the morn- 
At noor the following 
day the ship resumed its voyage and a 
short call was made at Craig Harbour 
on Ellesmere island the same day The 
Beothic also stopped off cape Sparbo 
while photographs, both still and mo- 
tion, were taken of the herds of musk- 
ox at that point. 

Continuing north the Beothic entered 
Smith sound on August 2 and after 
battling heavy ice reached Rice strait 
the next day. A great unbroken ice 
field in Buchanan bay barred the fur- 
ther progress of the ship towards Bache 
Peninsula and the supplies had to be 
landed at cape Rutherford within easy 


hauling distance of the post. Inspector 
A. H. Joy, of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, Constable Taggart, 


and an Eskimo named Noocapungwah, 
who had completed one of the most 
important overland patrols ever made 
among the Arctic islands, were at 
Bache Peninsula and went aboard the 
ship. Inspector Joy’s party left Dun- 
das Harbour on March 12 for a patrol 
west to Melville island, during which 
they visited, in addition to Melville 
island, Lougheed, King Christian, Ellef 
Ringnes, Amund Ringnes, Cornwall, 
Axel Heiberg, and Ellesmere islands, 
covering roughly 1,800 miles. 

Turning south from the farthest 
north post, the Beothic paid a second 
visit to Dundas Harbour where In- 
spector Joy completed arrangements 
for his return to Ottawa with the ex- 
pedition. At midnight on Angust 7, 
the expedition reached Pond Inlet at 
the northern end of Baffin island. The 
inlet was found full of ice but the ship 
forced a way to a position close enough 
to land supplies and make the neces- 
sary inspection and change of person- 
nel. At 7 o’clock on the evening of the 
8th the voyage was continued south 
along the Baffin island coast. On the 

(Continued on page 3) 


CANADA'S HUNTING ATTRACTIONS 


Every Part of Dominion Has Its Own Special Appeal 
—(ame is Plentiful 


The physical characteristics of Can- 
ada—its innumerable lakes, extensive 
forests, and great open prairies—com- 
bine with its natural geographical situa- 
tion to. constitute a distinct faunal 
region within which is to be found al- 


The claim is made for these provinces 
that they harbour more moose to the 
square mile than any other portion of 
Canada, This statement is backed up 
by the number of splendid trophies 
taken annually. 


Hunting in Canada—A party 
northern Ontario. 
other parts of Canada. 


most every species of game native to 
the North American continent. From 
the summarized description of the game 
conditions prevailing in Canada as out- 
lined below, it will be observed that 
each province possesses certain at- 
tractions for the sportsman in common 
with all the provinces, and also certain 
attractions peculiar to itself. What- 
ever portion of Canada happens to be 
most readily accessible, there the 
sportsman will find game, and a few 
hours’ travel will bring him within 
reach of favoured hunting grounds. 
The provinces of Nova and 
New Brunswick, with their old-world 
atmosphere, may be described as a 
country of easy distances, as the game 
areas are practically forests in the 
midst of civilization. These provinces 
have for years attracted thousands of 
sportsmen from all over the world, who 
enjoy the less strenuous hunting trip 
and at the same time wish to be reason- 
ably sure of obtaining game. Moose 
and deer are the chief attraction, but 
bear, wildcat, rabbit, ducks, geese, brant 
and other small game are also plentiful. 


Seoris 


of hunters starting out by canoe on a hunting trip in 
Moose, deer, bear, and other game animals abound here as in 


The provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
include within their boundaries some 
of the finest hunting territory in 
America. In some districts in Quebec 
the hunting rights on certain tracts of 
land are leased to organized clubs, and 
upon these preserves hunting can only 
be done with the permission of the 
lessee. There are, however, large tracts 
of public land in the different game 
areas which are open for hunting to all 
licence holders, and where such game 
as moose, deer, bear, wolf, rabbit, par- 
tridge, geese, ducks, and other small 
and feathered game may be had in 
abundance. In Ontario, there is such 
a large number of excellent hunting dis- 
tricts, that the hunter in making a 
choice need be governed only by the 
distance he wishes to travel, and the 
kind of game he prefers to hunt. Good 
hunting for game birds, small game and 
deer, may be had close to tke settled 
districts in southern Ontario. The real 
big game territory has, however, been 
fixed by sportsmen as that vast coun- 
try lying north and west of the French 

(Continued on page 2) 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 
AND AGRICULTURE 


Radio Address by Honourable Dr. W. R. 
Motherwell, Minister of Agriculture 


“The Nation’s Business and Agricul- 
ture” was the subject of the fourth of 
the series of radio addresses by Muinis- 
ters of the Crown delivered over the 
broadcasting network of the Canadian 
National Railways. On Thursday 
evening, August 30, Honourable W. R. 
Motherwell, Dominion Minister of Ag- 


riculture, reviewed briefly and ably 
Canada’s position as an agricultural 
nation, He opened his remarks by 


showing the leading place of agricul- 
ture among the nation’s great indus- 
tries and how largely the products of 
our farms bulk in the export trade of 
the Dominion, What the Department 
of Agriculture was doing to bring the 


resources of scientific research and of 
effective organization to the assistance 


of agriculture was then dealt with by 
Pon. Mr..Motherwell..He outlined the 
policies adopted for the improvement 
of farm products, such as fruit inspec- 
tion, egg and cheese grading, the intro- 
duction of better types of farm animals, 
the development of new and improved 
varieties of wheat and other cereals, 
grasses, fruits, vegetables, flowers, etc., 
and the protection of livestock and 
crops against disease, fungus, and in- 
sects. In concluding, Hon. Dr. Mother- 
well stated that in a comparatively 
young country like Canada, agriculture 
was in itself to a very large extent the 
nation’s business as it represented half 
the population of the Dominion and 
fed the whole. 

Copies of this radio address in full 
may be obtained. upon application to 
the Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


ALBERTA OIL PRODUCTION 
IS RAPIDLY GROWING 


June Figure Nears 100,000-Barre! Mark— 
Six Months’ Total 


The Alberta oil production 
for June, 1929, compared with the 
figures for the same month 1928 and 
also a comparison of the production 


figures 


for the first six months of 1929 with 
the same period in 1928 are as_ fol- 
lows:— Light Heavy 
Naphtha Crude Crude 
60° orover 30° to 60° Below 30° Total 
(brls.) (brls.) (brls.) (bris.) 
June, 1929 ... 90,227 3,865 2,700 96,792 
June, 1928 ... 39,069 7,530 841 47,440 
Jan. to June, 
1929 (inel.).. 365,656 36,643 6,516 408 815 
Jan. to June, 
1928 (incl.).. 192,978 34,625 4,692 232,295 
Jack pine is now used more than 


any other species for ties in Canada. 
Its adaptability to creosote treatment, 
and its natural strength have made of 
this species a valuable material for this 
purpose. 
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CANADA’S IMMENSE 
NICKEL DEPOSITS" 


Sudbury Mines Contribute About 90 Per 
Cent of the World’s Production 


It is generally known that the mines 
of the Sudbury district of Ontario con- 
tribute about 90 per cent of the world’s 
production of nickel, and that develop- 
ment during the past few years has 
proved the existence of large deposits 
carrying high values in copper and in 
metals of the platinum group as well 
as in nickel. 

In the past two years there has been 
a rapid increase in the use of both re- 
finery and mill nickel products. Ac- 
cording to the International Nickel 
Company of Canada, sales of metallic 
nickel in the United States during 1928 
were approximately 97 per cent in ex- 
cess of those of the previous vear, and 
world sales of nickel, exclusive of the 
United States, increased approximately 
52 per cent. Coincident with this 
large increase in the consumption of 
metallic nickel the sales of nickel pro- 


ducts from the Huntington works 
(principally Monel metal and _ rolled 
nickel) increased 85 per cent. The 


company attributes this expansion not 
only to generally good business condi- 
tions, but largely to new apvlications 
of nickel introduced through the efforts 
of its technical and sales organizations. 
Also a vast amount of nickel steel scrap 
accumulated during the world war has 
been consumed, and steelmakers are 
consequently increasing their purchases 
of metallic nickel. 


The merger in 1928 of the Interna- 
tional Nickel Company and of the 
Mond Nickel Company has resulted in 
the mines and smelters of both com- 
panies in the Sudbury district coming 
under one control. Extensive plans for 
the increase of mining, smelting. and 
refining operations are being rapidly 
pushed forward, and the capacity of 
the smelters near Sudbury and the nickel 
refinery at Port Colborne, Ontario, are 
being increased. A copper refinery and 
sulphuric acid plant are also being 
erected near Sudbury. The completion 
of this program should result in a fur- 
ther large increase in the Canadian 
output of nickel and copper and of 
metals of the platinum group. 


In addition to these operations, pros- 
pecting and development work is being 
done in the Sudbury district by a few 
independent operators. Foremcst among 
these are the operations of the Falcon- 
bridge Nickel Mines which has proved 
the existence on its property of large 
ore bodies and is proceeding rapidly 
with the erection of a concentrator and 
a 200-ton smelter. Development is also 
being carried on by the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company on its 
nickel-copper property at Rottenstone 
Jake in northern Saskatchewan, where 
an apparently important discovery was 
made in 1928. 


The Canadian production of nickel 
in 1928 amounted to about 48,400 short 
tons aS against 33,400 short tons in 
1927, and these figures will probably be 
largely exceeded by the 1929 output, 
production for the first three months 
of: 1929 being about 3,400 tons greater 
than for the corresponding period in 
1928. 


*Prepared at the direction of Dr. 
Charles Camsell, Deputy Minister of 
Mines, Canada, by Mr. Arthur Buisson, 
Mines Branch. 


Hunting Hungarian Partridge on the Prairies of Western Canada—Similar scenes may 
be witnessed in the autumn in every province of Canada where the shooting of game 


birds such as partridge, prairie chicken, 


sportsmen. 


CANADA’S HUNTING 
ATTRACTIONS 


(Continued from page 1) 


river, where game such as moose, deer, 
bear, wolf and rabbit are found im large 
numbers. 

The prairie sections of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta are the 
haunts of ducks, geese, brant, and other 
wildfowl, and some of the best shoot- 
ing locations in America are to be 
found in these provinces. The north- 
ern forested sections of all three prov- 
inces are well supplied with moose, 
deer, caribou, and bear, as well as with 
birds and small game. 

The province of British Columbia 
and the mountainous or western por- 
tion of Alberta present a striking con- 


trast to the other sections of Canada, 
both in the species of game available, 
and the methods of hunting. In this 


rugged region of splendid scenery, the 
sportsman has a chance for species of 
game that are found only in this sec- 
tion of Canada. These include moun- 
tain sheep, mountain goat, cougar or 
mountain lion, and grizzly bear—king 
of American game animals. In addi- 
tion, there is an abundant supply of 
other game such as moose, deer of sev- 
eral species, two species of caribou, 
black and brown bear, as well as a 
variety of game birds. 

According to sportsmen who have 
hunted in all parts of the world, there 
are no finer big game fields than those 
of the Yukon. In addition to the 
many species of big game, which 
include mountain sheep, mountain 
goat, moose, caribou, grizzly, brown, 
and black bear, the country has 
an impelling attraction for the tourist 
who delights in exploring the wonders 
and beauties of nature in a wild and 
rugged country. Although requiring 
longer travel to reach it than other 
sections of Canada, the Yukon is readily 
accessible by boat from Vanccuver or 
Prince Rupert to Skagway, Alaska, 
and thence by train over the White 
Pass and Yukon railway to White- 
horse from which point travel to the 
hunting grounds is concluded by auto- 
mobile, wagon, boat or pack train, 
everything necessary for a pleasant 
journey being provided by the trans- 
portation companies and outfitters. 

The entire Dominion is opened up 
by highways, railways, and steamship 
or air lines, so that the sportsman is 
conveyed in comfort to his “ going-in” 
place. At established points he will find 
accommodation and also outfitters who 
are prepared to furnish guides, canoes, 
camping equipment, pack trains, and 
everything necessary for a trip through 
the country in which he decides to 
hunt. 


woodcock, and quail attracts thousands of 


ASTRONOMERS COMPLETE 
GRAVITY COMPARISON 


Dominion Observatory Carries Out Pendu- 
lum Observations in Europe and 
America 


The Dominion Observatory. Ottawa, 
has just completed a series of pendu- 
lum observations at base stations in 
Kurope and America that is considered 
to be the most accurate gravity com- 
parison between the two continents that 
has ever been made. The selected stations 
were the Dominion Observatory which 
is the gravity base for Canada; the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the 
base for Great Britain; the Geodetic 
Institute at Potsdam, Germany, the 
base station to which all gravity sta- 
tions throughout the world are referred; 
and the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Office, Washington, the base for the 
United States. 

The first purpose of the work was to 
determine the gravity relation” that 
exists between Ottawa and the above- 
mentioned bases so that the 116 grav- 
ity stations already established in 
various parts of Canada and the re- 
sulting investigations may be compared 
with similar stations and investigations 
of the earth’s crust in other countries 
throughout the world. From the purely 
scientific point of view the results of 
the work have an important bearing on 
the theoretical shape of the earth—the 
question as to whether the equator is 
a circle or an almost round ellipse— 
and also upon the general equilibrium 
of the earth’s crust. Without gcing in- 
to detail it may be stated that the 
results of the recent determination by 
he Observatory indicate that the gen- 
eral equilibrium is more complete and 
the equator more nearly circular than 
previous international gravity observa- 
tions would indicate. While the result 
for Greenwich agrees well with that 
established by other observers, the 
values for Ottawa and Washington 
were found to be somewhat greater 
than the previously adopted values. 

Apart from this, the work has a defi- 
nite practical value which has not been 
lost sight of among the other consider- 
ations. Determinations of gravity, 
along with other physical methods, 
have been found to be of great prac- 
tical value in the discovery of minerals 
and the tracing of geological structure. 
There is no doubt that these methods 
will be much developed in the future, 
a development to which the Dcminion 
Observatory is contributing. 

(Continued on page 4) 


CANADA'S EEL FISHERY 
IS AN IMPORTANT ONE 


Facts About the Industry—Interesting Notes 
on Habits of this Fish 


Canada’s eel fishery holds a place of 
importance in the Eastern comstal fish- 
eries of the Dominion accerding to 
statements contained in a forthcoming 
publication of the Department of Ma- 
rine and Fisheries on the Atlantic Fish- 
eries. The chapter headed, “The Eel 
Fishery ”, contains some _ interesting 
facts about the habits of the eel and the 
present standing of the industry. 

Early explorers of Canada made 
reference to the importance of the eel 
fishery carried on by the Indians. To- 
day, the eel, which is highly esteemed 
in Europe and the northern United 
States as a table delicacy, is found 
widely distributed in the rivers and 
streams emptying into the gulf of St. 
Lawrence and the Atlantic ocean. How- 
ever, notwithstanding the prominent 
place held by the eel in our fishery 
exports, the domestic consumption re- 
mains limited. 


The commercial eel fishery is car- 
ried on chiefly in Quebec, particularly 
along the Richelieu river and along the 
St. Lawrence as far down as the Isle 
of Orleans. The rivers of Levis and 
Lotbiniere counties yield the largest 
quantities. The total annual catch for 
Quebec is about 2,000,000 pounds. The 
catch in Nova Scotia is over 70,000 
pounds; in New Brunswick, 16,000 
pounds; and in Prince Edward Island, 
13,000 pounds. Considerable shipments 
of live eels are made to the United 
States in specially constructed well- 
smacks. 

Few fish have been the subject of 
ereater controversy and research than 
the eel, common to the North Atlantic 
coasts of both America and Europe. 
While it was known to be catadromous 
(going from fresh or brackish water to 
the sea for spawning, as distinguished 
from the anadromous fish that come 
from the sea to fresh water for that 
purpose), it was not until recently that 
the mystery of its spawning-place was 
solved. It was discovered that spawning 
takes place in the ocean south of the 
Bermuda islands, from whence the 
young make their migration to Ameri- 
can and European waters. When they 
arrive in the rivers they are about 
three inches long. They remain in the 
rivers for two or three years until the 
approach of the reproductive stage, 
when they make the return journey to 
the waters of their nativity for spawn- 
ing. Only the young move up-stream. 
Adults move downward, and do not 
return. Both males and females die at 
sea after their first and only spawning 
period. 

It should be noted, to avoid confu- 
sion, that neither the lamprey eel, so- 
called, nor the hag eel, or hag fish are 
n any way related to the eel family. 
Both the lamprey and the hag are para- 
sites, and the only resemblance to the 
eel is the elongated body. They are 
both easily distinguishable from the 
eel, which has the jaw typical! of all 
true boned fishes, while the lamprey 
and hag are without jaws. The lam- 
prey, which has a round disk-shaped 
mouth, attaches itself to the body of 
salmon or other fish, rasping its way 
to the flesh upon which it feeds. On 
the other hand the hag, which has a 
pointed mouth, bores its way into the 
body of the fish, feeding upon the flesh 
until e. the skin is left. The com- 
mon eel is not guilty of ps iti 
GAGIRS y parasitic 

The usual fishing method js to set 
traps or pots across the river at strate- 
gic points. These traps have a hinged 
cover and are enclosed completely ex- 
cept for a hole at the bottom of the 
upstream side. A  funnel-shaped en- 
trance leads into the trap through the 


(Continued on page 4) 
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PROGRESS OF FOREST 
RESEARCH IN CANADA 


Silvicultural Work of Department of the 
Interior Now Extends to All Provinces 


The forests of Canada are, in the ag- 
gregate, the second most important 
natural resource, being exceeded in 


actual value of products by agriculture 
alone.. During the early history of 
Canada there was a period, when white 
pine lumbering was at its height, in 
which forest products represented over 
37 per cent of Canada’s annual exports. 
But although agricultural research has 
long been established and numerous 
experiment stations located throughout 
the country, silvicultural research (sci- 
entific study of the art of growing 
forests) may be said to be still in its 
infancy. Some eleven years ago a be- 
ginning was made in silvicultural re- 
search by the Forest Service of the 
Department of the Interior with prob- 
lems in the eastern forests. Since that 
time the work has gradually extended 
to all provinces of the Dominion. 


Forests, unlike most natural re- 
sources, are replaceable and if handled 
correctly may be rightly considered as 
inexhaustible, as nature will renew the 
crop after the mature one has been re- 
moved. In fact, as is true in agricul- 
ture, the crop can be greatly improved 
by correct silvicultural practice. Na- 
ture, if left to her own devices, is waste- 
ful of time and material. She may pro- 
duce a crop of sorts and of species 
that are not presently valuable, but, if 
assisted by wise management, there 
will be developed a much larger crop of 
more valuable species. 

The most pressing forest problem in 
Canada, obviously, is the regeneration 
of forest types under the varied condi- 
tions found from Nova Scotia to Bri- 
tish Columbia. While © silvicultural 
methods have long been defined in parts 
of Europe, similar treatment is not ap- 
plicable in Canada where logging prac- 
tice and market requirements as well 
as tree species, soil and climatic con- 
ditions vary radically. The art of silvi- 
culture must be developed rspecially 
for Canada. Only by experiment and 
research can the factors which control 
the regeneration of our Canadian spe- 


Nowhere is the advance in the de- 
velopment of Canada’s resources more 
vividly reflected than in the records of 
the Dominion’s export trade. The 
sheer increase in the value of that trade 
is amazing enough in itself, but no less 
astonishing is the manner in which 
Canada’s exports have spread out into 
new channels. 

The United Kingdom and the United 
States have long been Canada’s two 
great customers, and until recent years 


dian products. They bought from the 
Dominion last year a bill of goods 
greater in value than the whole export 
trade of Canada fifteen years ago. 

To these widely scattered and lesser- 
known markets Canada’s resources fur- 
nish an immense variety of products in 
natural and manufactured forms.  Sil- 
ver and artificial silk to India, news- 
print and sardines to Australia, pota- 
toes to Cuba, lead and lumber to 
Japan, herring to China, foxes and 


TO TO 
UNITED UNITED 
KINGDOM STATES 


429,000,000 


$ 163,000,009 


1929 1914 


other countries have taken only a 
minor share of the Dominion’s exports. 
Within the past fifteen years a remark- 
able change has occurred. During that 
period the Dominion’s sales to the 
United Kingdom have doubled in value, 
those to the United States have trebled, 
and at the same time exports to 
“Other Countries” have risen more 
than seven-fold. These “ Other Coun- 
tries,’ formerly a minor factor, now 
afford a huge market outlet fer Cana- 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


$ 500,000,000 


Figures for Fiscal years ending March 1914 and /929 


TO 
OTHER 
COUNTRIES $ 433,000,006 


$ 52,000,000 


I9I4 


1929 i929 


lobsters to Sweden, oats and nickel to 
the Netherlands, salmon and furs to 
France, cheese and furniture to South 
Africa, rye to Norway, zinc and asbes- 
tos to Germany, codfish and copper 
wire to Brazil, aluminium and wood- 
pulp to Italy, and, of course, wheat 
and flour to all quarters of the globe 
—these and a thousand and one other 
items help to extend the web of Cana- 
dian commerce across the seven seas. 


cies in the widely different sites and 
types be determined. This predicates 
the establishment of experimental cut- 
ting areas on which certain well-known 
methods, and variations of them to 
suit conditions of utilization, are em- 
ployed in removing the mature crop. 
During the last ten years several 
large experimental cutting areas, rang- 
ing in size from 200 to 500 acres each, 
have been established in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan. These are being care- 
‘ully studied at five-year periods and 
the results of the various methods ana- 
tyzed and compared. On _ extensive 
areas of the National Forests, the prac- 
tice of marking the trees to be cut has 
been followed, that is selection cutting 
has been practised, and the effect upon 
the remaining stand and upon repro- 
duction are under systematic observa- 


tion. Throughout all the provinces 
permanent sample plots, upon which 
each tree is numbered and carefully 


measured, have been established. These 
plots will be remeasured from time to 
time to obtain a record of the condi- 
tions. following logging. This work 
must be extended to include all the 
broad types and districts in Canada, 
before the management of our forests 
can be placed on a basis to ensure ade- 


quate regeneration of the desirable 
species. 
Having successfully regenerated a 


step in 
’ 


stand 1s, however, only the first 


forest management. The care of the 
stand throughout its life is also of great 
importance. If the method of regenera- 
tion has resulted in a stand of even 
age, it 1s necessary to thin 15 at inter- 
vals to obtain the most satisfactory 
results. By this practice not ouly will 
the resultant stand be very much more 
valuable, and merchantable size 1eached 
ten to thirty years earlier, but the thin- 


nings obtained may amount in quan- 
tity to almost as much as the final 
stand. Where they can be_ utilized 


hinnings can be looked upon as a valu- 
ble by-product of forest management. 

These are only two broad silvicul- 
tural problems which form the basis of 
experimentation and research already 
well under way. Problems in uursery 
practice, seeding, planting, forest men- 
suration and _ protection, and many 
others are constantly arising and wait- 
ing for some authoritative investiga- 
tion. Many of them are now being 
studied by the Forest Service. 


Losses from Insects 


The Dominion Entomologist, Mr. 
Arthur Gibson, estimates that in the 
aggregate insects cost Canada well over 
$100,000,000 annually. This is the loss 
to field crops and to it must be added 
the loss to forest and shade _ trees, 
stored products, etc. While these latter 
losses are difficult to estimate they 
easily average over $50,000,000 a year. 


INTERESTING PAMPHLET 
DESCRIBES THE YUKON 


Department of the Interior Issues Booklet 
on Tourist and Other Attractions 


Att the direction of Hon. Charles 
Stewart, Minister of the Interior, an 
illustrated pamphlet of 46 pages has 


just been issued entitled “ Yukon: The 
Land of the Klondike.” Many people 
still think of Yukon Territory in the 


terms of the great gold rush of thirty 
years ago and of the $200,000,000 worth 
of placer gold which has been dug out 
of the creeksand hills since that famous 
stampede—one of the greatest in his- 
tory. Yukon Territory has changed 
much since then. So far as placer min- 
ing iS concerned the individual miner 
with pick and shovel has given place 
to the incorporated company operating 
gigantic electric dredges and hydraulic 
plants, and there has been the develop- 
ment of quartz mining in silver-lead 
ores. Mining is still the great industry 
of the Territory but the export of furs, 
from the forests and, lately, from the 
fur farms is important, and there is the 
rapidly rising tourist trade. This latter 
is the chief reason for the issue of this 
pamphlet. The flow of tourists to 
Yukon Territory is in two streams: 
the one drawn by the big-game hunting 
in the autumn, and the other uttracted 
by the magnificent scenery through the 
great mountain ranges and down the 
mighty rivers to the Land of the Mid- 
night Sun. During the season, at least 
one boat each day, from Vancouver, 
Victoria and other Pacific Coast ports, 
lands passengers at Skagway, Alaska, 
for the railway run over the White Pass 
to Whitehorse, Y.T., and for the 
steamer trip down the Yukon river. 

The pamphlet describes this route 
and the various side trips which may 
be taken. The text and the excellent 
pictures give a clear idea of the won- 
ders and beauties of Yukon Territory 
and of the completeness and comfort of 
the modern way of travelling over this 
thrilling and one-time perilous route. 
Copies may be had free upon applica- 
tion to the Director of the North West 
Territories and Yukon Branch, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Ottawa. 


ARCTIC PATROL SHIP NEARS 
END OF VOYAGE 


(Continued from page 1) 


9th the ship touched at Clyde River, a 
native settlement and trading post. 
Heavy ice was encountered throughout 
the trip south, great ice fields extend- 
ing for fifty miles out into Baffin bay. 
On the afternoon of the 18th the ex- 
pedition reached Pangnirtung on Cum- 


berland sound. Dr. Livingstone, Chief 
Medical Health Officer of the North 
West Territories and Yukon Branch, 


who spent the past year the 
natives of Baffin island, came aboard 
at this point and Dr. H. A. Stuart dis- 
embarked to continue the work. At 
4 am. on the 15th the Boethic left 
Pangnirtung for Lake Harbour. on the 
southern coast of Baffin island, which 
post was reached on August 17. The 
following day the ship headed west 
through Hudson strait for Chesterfield 
where a medical post will be established 
for the benefit of the white and native 
population of the district surrounding 
Chesterfield inlet and Baker lake. 
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New Brunswick, and 
Columbia produce bituminous 
coal only; Saskatchewan produces 
ligmte; and Alberta produces bitum- 
inous, sub-bituminous and lignite coals. 
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HOW CANADA IS BEING 
MAPPED FROM THE AIR 


Topographical Survey, Dept. of the Interior, 
Uses Vertical and Oblique Photographs 
for Map Making 


In compiling maps in the Topogra- 
phical Survey of the Department of the 
Interior by aerial photographic meth- 
ods, two types of photographs are em- 
ployed, namely, the vertical and the 
oblique. The oblique photograph may 
be used for plotting maps to a scale of 
four miles to an inch or to smaller 
scales for areas such as exist in parts 
of northern Canada where the topo- 
graphical detail lies practically upon 
the same plane. The vertical photo- 
graph is used, in general, for plotting 
maps to larger scales than with the 
oblique. 

For the production of maps by ver- 
tical photography, a larger number of 
photographs is required for the same 
area than by the oblique method. One 
thousand vertical photographs exposed 
at the usual altitude of 10,000 feet with 
an 8-inch lens will map some 650 square 
miles, while the same number of 
oblique photographs taken with the 
same camera equipment at an altitude 
of 5,000 feet will map five times that 
area. 

For vertical work, a special type of 
cabin monoplane is largely used by the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, its particu- 
lar advantage being that the personnel 
is relieved from wind pressure and cold. 
For oblique work the flying boat with 
a free nose is, at present, used exclu- 
sively. In the latter the camera is 
mounted on a circular track rigidly 
fastened to the cowling of the cockpit 
in the nose of the boat. With this 
mounting the camera can be traversed 
through a horizontal are of 180 degrees; 
it can be locked in any position of its 
traverse; and it can also be depressed 
to any angle that may be required. 
To deaden the vibration its contact 
with the boat is made through strong 
flexible rubber cables. 


Three men generally comprise the 
crew of a party engaged in taking aerial 
photographs: the navigator, the pilot, 
and the camera operator. The naviga- 
tor is an officer of the Topographical 
Survey, and the other members of the 
crew are members of the staff of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. The latter 
organization supplies the plane and 
looks after its maintenance and actual 
performance in the field. Included 
among the pilot’s duties is the require- 
ment to fly the craft so far as possible 
on a straight and level course at a uni- 
form speed aliong the route as projected. 

The navigator, who is always a com- 
missioned Dominion Land Surveyor of 
wide field experience, directs the pilot 
in his efforts to follow as exactly as 
possible the projected ground trace of 
the flight line. The ground speed of 
the craft—a particular consideration in 
vertical work where each photograph 
must overlap its neighbeurs by over 
fifty per cent in the direction of flight— 
is determined by a special camera sight. 
For oblique work, in order to keep a 
check upon the altitude of the plane, 
he records barometer readings for each 
set of pictures. 

When the wind is sufficiently strong 
from either side to influence the di- 
rection of the craft, it will “drift” 
to the right or left of the theoretical 
straight line which the plane is en- 
deavouring to follow. In order to over- 
come this drift, the craft is nosed gently 
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Placing Bench Marks in Our Public Parks—Checking the elevation figures before they are 
inscribed on the plate on the top of a newly erected monument in a public park at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 


ASTRONOMERS COMPLETE 
GRAVITY COMPARISON 


(Continued from page 2) 


Although the observatory pexdulum 
apparatus consists of three pendulums 
and two knife-edges, in effect the de- 
terminations were made by allowimg a 
pendulum to swing freely in an air- 
exhausted chamber for a period of two 
weeks and determining accurately at 
each place how much the pendulum 
lost or gained. At each place the pen- 
dulum was compared daily with the 
accurate time from the national clocks 
supplied by the institutions in which 
the observations were made. On taking 
the pendulum from Ottawa to Green- 
wich it was found that owing to the 


into the wind until the plane is ob- 
served to follow the desired route as 
projected on the ground. The result- 
ing angle between the fore-and-aft axis 
of the craft and the travelled flight 
line is called the angle of drift, and 
this angle must be allowed for in the 
camera orientation and its position up- 
on the semicircular camera track. 

In connection with the work of the 
navigator, use is also made of a grid 
so designed and mounted in the air- 
craft as to project upon the ground a 
network of trace lines of known dimen- 


sions. By this means he is enabled to 
make sketches of governing ground 
features with considerable accuracy 


which sketches are of valuable assist- 
ance later in the interpretation of the 
features appearing upon the photo- 
graphs and in the carrying out of sub- 
sequent flights. This grid makes use 
of a principle of perspective that paral- 
lel lines appear to meet in the true 
horizon. It was designed in the office 
of the Topographical Survey at Ottawa 
and constructed in its Physical Testing 
Laboratory. 

The camera operators’ duties are to 
expose the camera at the required in- 
tervals and in general to look after 
the actual work of taking the photo- 
graphs and to see that the camera is 
functioning efficiently. For vertical 
work the camera exposures are gener- 
ally made automatically through an 
electrical device, while for oblique 
work, the operation of the camera is 
by hand, and the pictures are taken in 
sets of three at intervals of from one 
to two miles. A camera is supplied 
with six magazines, each containing 
one roll of panchromatic hypersensi- 
tized film, capable of taking from 105 
to 110 pictures of size 7 by 9 inches. 

In all the operations, speed is a con- 
trollmg factor, but accuracy must not 
be sacrificed for it. Photographic days 
are few and far between so that great 
care must be taken that flighis upon 
such days are in every way preductive 
of satisfactory results. 


change in gravity the pendulum gained 
about two minutes and fifty seconds 
per week; at Potsdam, about three 
minutes and forty-two seconds. At 
Washington it lost about two minutes 
and thirty-six seconds in the same time. 
From these resulis the comparative 
values of gravity at the four bases are 
determined by a quite simple computa- 
tion, An increase in gravity makes 
the pendulum go faster. Gravity itself 
changes with latitude and height above 
sea level and is influenced also by local 
and general distribution of material in 
the earth’s crust. 

While the observer was making the 
pendulum observations abroad an ex- 
cellent opportunity was afforded to 
study the methods of gravity surveys 
in other countries. Heretofore, espe- 
cially in North. America, the chief 
drawback to pendulum work has been 
the great length of time required to 
make accurate determination of gravy- 
ity. In spite of this and the limited 
number of stations it has been possible 
to establish, areas of gravity anomaly 
have already been located in Canada 
which are undoubtedly due io local 
peculiarities in the earth’s crust, and 
which may in the case of the prairies 
be indirectly of economic importance. 
Partly as a result of the experience 
gained abroad, improvements in the 
method of observing are being investi- 
gated which give promise of shortening 
considerably the time required to make 
determinations, and this it is hoped 
will expedite the general survey of the 
country and at the same time make 
rapid investigations of the important 
areas disclosed by the general survey 
a possibility. 

For the purpose of general gravity 
work carried on by the Observatory, 
and for certain other technical purposes 
as well, it is important that gravity 
should be determined with a very high 
order of accuracy at at least one point 
in Canada. As a result of last year’s 
international determinations this is now 
accomplished and with the removal of 
the international pier at Washington, 
necessitated by the extensive program 
of building improvement in the United 
States capital, it is certain that the 
gravity pier in the Dominion QObserva- 
tory has become the standard gravity 


base for North America. 


CANADA’S EEL FISHERY 
IS AN IMPORTANT ONE 
(Continued from page 2) 


hole. The eels, journeying seaward, 
are imprisoned in the traps, from which 
they are removed and retained alive 
for shipment. Over 2,000 eels have 
been captured in a single day in one 
of the traps described above. A com- 
mon local method of capture is by 
spearing, at which the Indians are par- 
ticularly adept. 


PLACING BENCH MARKS 
IN OUR PUBLIC PARKS 


Geodetic Survey of Canada Erecting 
Fundamental Monuments at 
Many Points 


Iv the quickening of civic pride, in 
the rapidly developing centres of popu- 
lation in the Dominion, no visible data 
pertaining to the natural features of the 
various disiricts have proved more 
popular than the figures of the town’s 
elevation above sea level, inscribed on 
the monuments erected by the Geode- 
tic Survey of Canada, Department of 
the Interior. These monuments, which 
oecupy prominent position in public 
parks and squares, are known as funda- 
mental bench marks, and, while they 
are part of the absolutely necessary 
scientific measurement of the land sur- 
face of the country, they are at the 
same time of great educational value 
in first arousing local interest and 
eventually creating a desire for further 
knowledge of the wonderful natural 
resources of the Dominion. 

To the tourist the elevation of a 
town above sea level may prove a lure; 
to the native townsman, a source of 
eratification; but to the surveyor it 
represents a link in the vast chain of 
that precise level measurement which 
is one of the bases for the division of 
the land into plots, farms, and town- 
ships, and for making the maps of Can- 
ada. Apart from their scientific and 
educational values, these fundamental 
bench marks record incidentally a great 
national advance in social life. In the 
past one of the greatest difficulties faced 
by the Geodetic Survey, in common 
with other Government departments, 
was the wanton destruction of distinc- 
tive marks the exact location of which 
had been arrived at through much 
time, labour, and expense; but nowa- 
days, thanks to the educational impulse 
motivated by the fundamental monu- 
ments, the tendency to interfere with 
them has been greatly lessened. 

The practice of establishing funda- 
mental bench marks was inaugurated 
in 1925, and as these monuments do 
not supersede the ordinary Geodetic 
Survey marks of precise levelling, they 
are being erected as opportunity occurs, 
and in time will be found in a majority 
of the cities and towns in the Domin- 
ion. A large number have already been 
erected from Quebec to the west, and 
during the past year in course of the 
westward trend they have been placed 
in the following cities and towns in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta: North Bat- 
tleford, Swift Current, Maple Creek, 
and Unity, Saskatchewan; and Calgary, 
‘Coronation, Edmonton, Hanna, Leth- 
bridge, Macleod, Medicine Hat, Red 
Deer, Vermilion, and Wainwright, Al- 
berta. In due course the fundamental 
bench marks will extend all over the 
country. 

The monuments are made of con- 
crete, reinforced by steel rods. From a 
massive circular base, six feet in diame- 
ter, one foot thick, and six feet below 
the earth, a pier in the shape of a 
monolith, two feet square at the base 
and eighteen inches square at the top, 
rises upwards until twelve or fifteen 
inches above the natural surface of the 
ground. In the event of bedrock being 
encountered at a less depth than six 
feet, the base is omitted and the column 
is keyed to the rock by four vertical 
rods. A bronze tablet of standard form 
setting forth the elevation is placed 
vertically in the top of the monument: 
and in case the top of the monument 
should be damaged and the figures ob- 
literated, a second tablet, known as a 
subsurface mark, is set beside the col- 
umn in the concrete base. 
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COMPLETES YEAR'S (CANADA’S AN 


SURVEY WORK IN 
FOXE PENINSULA 


DISCOVERS BLUE GOOSE 
NESTING GROUNDS 


Interior Department Officer Returns After 
Successful Expedition to Western 
Baffin Island 


After nearly a year spent in surveying 
and carrying out important scientific 
and other investigations in Foxe penin- 
sula, southeastern Baffin island, Mr. J. 
Dewey Soper, of the North West Ter- 
ritories and Yukon Branch of the De- 
partment of the Interior, returned to 
southern Canada recently on board the 
ss. Beothic.. During his journeyings over 
this area Mr. Soper made six traverses 
of this region covering in all 2,300 miles. 
A vast amount of information regarding 


“the coast and inland portions of Foxe- 


peninsula was collected. The discovery 
of the nesting place of the blue goose 
and the securing of the first specimens 
of downy goslings, eggs, and nests of 
this rare bird were among the most im- 
portant results of Mir. Soper’s trip. 
Mr. Soper went North on the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s steamship, Nas- 
copie, and was landed at Cape Dorset 
near the southwestern corner of Baffin 
island on August 24, 1928. He estab- 
lished his base camp at this point and 
immediately began his work of survey- 
ing and investigating the territory to 
the east along Hudson strait and to the 
north, inland from Foxe channel and 
basin. His first work was the survey- 
ing of the coast eastward to Chorkbak 
inlet and westward and northward to 
eape Dorchester. This and an inland 
trip from Andrew Gordion bay to the 
string of lakes headed by Ungmalook- 
tuk Jake, were completed before freeze- 
up. With the arrival of the ice, Mr. 
Soper spent about three weeks in pre- 
paration for his winter’s work. In Janu- 
ary, 1929, a journey of nearly four 
hundred miles through the imterior of 
Foxe peninsula was undertaken. Start- 
ing from his Cape Dorset base he went 
east to Andrew Gordon bay, northward 
through the lakes to their headwaters 
and northwestward across the peninsula 
to Nuwata, an Mskimo village south of 
cape Weston. From that point he 
turned east to Ungmialooktuk lake and 
returned via Andrew Gordon bay to the 
base. In February Mr. Soper started 
out to carry his surveys northward 
along the coast of Foxe basin and in 
this journey covered nearly 900 miles. 
Moving eastward from Cape Dorset he 
turned north into Andrew Gordon bay, 
passed through the lake route, and made 
a land crossing to the southern shore 
of Foxe basin. He continued up the 
(Continued on page 8) 


Dominion Government Expedition Returns From Successful 


Season's Work—Important Investigations Made 


The Department of the Interior’s 1929 
patrol by ship to the posts on the 
eastern islands of the Canadian Arctic 
archipelago was completed in forty-five 
days with the return of the ss. Beothic 
to North Sydney on the morning of 
September 3. Seven thousand eight 
hundred miles the staunch steamer 
travelled, battling ice floes, fog and 


and settlements visited. Although 
travelling conditions were not of the 
best in many areas, numerous long win- 
ter patrols were carried out by mem- 
bers of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. 

The Beothic began her season’s work 
when she steamed out of the harbour of 
North Sydney on the afternoon of July 


Survey Work in Baffin Island—Photograph taken in a hitherto unexplored portion of 
Foxe peninsula during Mr, J. D. Soper’s journey in search of the nesting grounds of 


the blue goose. 
lation work on this trip. 


Mr. Soper is seen with a theodolite with which he carried on triangu- 
Inset are pictures of the blue goose and its nest and eggs. 


Mr. Soper’s photographs of nests and eggs are the first ever taken as the nesting 
grounds of the blue goose were never before visited by a white man. 


storms. Mr. George P. Mackenzie, of 
the North West Territories and Yukon 
Branch, the Officer in Charge, reports 
a successful voyage inasmuch as all the 
purposes of the expedition were ac- 
complished and in record time. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the 
patrol of the Beothic was 1,200 miles 
longer than last year, the time occupied 
was only two days more than in 1928, 
due in no small measure to the skilful 
navigation of Captain Falk. The trip 
to Chesterfield Inlet, where materials 
and supplies for the establishment of a 
medical post were unloaded was the 
first into Hudson bay made by the an- 
nual expedition of the Department of 
the Interior. Gratifying reports on the 
health and well-being of the natives 
and on game conditions generally were 
received by Mr. Mackenzie at all posts 


20. Mr. George P. Mackenzie, Officer in 
Charge; Captain L, D. Morin, ice pilot; 
Dr. H. A. Stuart, ship’s doctor; Mr. P. 
A. Taverner, naturalist; Mr. R. 8. Fin- 
nie, historian and official photographer; 
and the following members of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, Constables 
A. M. McKellar, R. J. Kidston, J. C. M. 
Wishart, and W. P. Fraser, formed the 
Dominion Government party. Captain 
E. Falk and a complement of thirty- 
three officers and men comprised the 
ship’s personnel. The ship carried be- 
tween 300 and 350 tons of supplies for 
the northern posts and 1,700 tons of 
bunker coal. The latter is about 40 per 
cent in excess of the ship’s normal re- 
quirements for such a voyage but it is 
carried as a safeguard in the event of 
the ship being caught in the ice and 
forced to winter in the North. 
(Continued on page 2) 


NUAL ARCTIC PATROL MADE EXAMINATION 


AND PATROL OF 
THELON SANCTUARY 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICER 
17 MONTHS IN AREA 


Mr. W. H. B. Hoare Located Musk-ox 
Herd and Witnessed Vast 
Caribou Migration 


Mr. W. H. B. Hoare, special imvesti- 
gator for the North West Territories 
and Yukon Branch of the Department 
of the Interior, returned to Ottawa re- 
cently from the Thelon game sanctuary 
east of Great Slave lake where he spent 
seventeen months patrolling the 15,000 
square miles of preserve and investigat- 
mg conditions relating to the musk-ox 
and caribou herds of that area. It is 
estimated that there are about 250 
musk-ox jn the sanctuary. Mr. Hoare 
counted over 100 animals, one herd of 
about 70 or 80 near the junction of the 
Hanbury and Thelon rivers and the re- 
mainder in small scattered bands along 
the Thelon. Wolves are numerous and 
are causing considerable losses among 
the smaller herds. However with ade- 
quate protection Mr. Hoare is of the 
opinion that the musk-ox will increase 
steadily. Caribou are plentiful and are 
returning to their old migration routes 
through this area. About the beginning 
of August Mr. Hoare and his assistant, 
Warden A. J. Knox of Fort Smith, wit- 
nessed from their camp in the sanctu- 
ary the southern migration of a herd 
of caribou conservatively estimated to 
number between 50,000 and 75,000. 
White fox, smaller game animals, and 
birds also abound in this area. 

Mr. Hoare’s journeyings by dog team 
and canoe through the Thelon preserve 
required perseverance under trying con- 
ditions. Blizzards, frost, sleet, quick 
thaws, to say nothing of mosquitoes 
and black flies, were discomforts taken 
as part of the day’s work, and these 
were often aggravated by shortage of 
food supplies and necessary wearing ap- 
parel. The rough country through 
which they had to itravel soon reduced 
their supply of deer-skin clothing and 
footwear to ribbons and for the greater 
part of the time spent in the sanctuary 
the investigators had to tan hides and 
make their own boots and clothes. 

Mr. Hoare left Ottawa for his work 
in the North in January, 1928. He took 
a team of six Baffin Island huskies with 
him and the 800-mile trip from the end 
of steel at McMurray, to his base camp 
at Fort Reliance at the east end of 
Great Slave lake was made with the 
dog team. He was joined at Fort 
Smith by Warden Knox who accom- 
panied him during his investigations 
and who is now engaged in a westerly 
patrol through the sanctuary. 

(Continued on page $) 
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EXPLORATION AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
PATROLS IN NORTHERN CANADA 
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P. Mackenzie in charge, on her 7,800-mile patrol; the 1,800-mile-journey to Melville island 
accomplished by Inspector A. H. Joy, of the R.C.M.P.; Mr. J. D. Soper’s investigations 
in Foxe peninsula during which he travelled 2,300 miles; and regular patrols by the Bache 
Peninsula, Pond Inlet, Pangnirtung, and Lake Harbour police detachments. A survey of 
the shores and islands in James bay carried out by Messrs. A. E. Porsild and F. H. Kitto 
is also shown. Officers of the Department of the Interior and members of the R.C.M.P. 
covered ,approximately 49,045 miles in their respective investigations and patrols brought to 
a completion in 1929. 


Canada's Arctic Activities—The above map shows the approximate routes followed by Govern- 
ment officers in the carrying out of inspections, patrols, and investigations in the Arctic 
regions of the Dominion. In the western portion may be seen the course of the inspection 
trip made by Mr. O. S. Finnie, Director of the North West Territories and Yukon Branch, 
which took him down the Mackenze valley and back through the Yukon. The investiga- 
tions of Mr. W. H. B. Hoare east of Great Slave lake, of Major L. T. Burwash along the 
Arctic coast, and the patrols by Royal Canadian Mounted Police are also indicated. In 
the eastern portion of the map is shown the course followed by the ss. Beothic, Mr. George 


CANADA’S ANNUAL ARCTIC 
PATROL 


(Continued from page 1) 


Plowing through the North Atlantic 
for nearly 1,800 miles the Beothic made 
its first call at Godhavn, Greenland, on 
July 27 where courtesies were ex- 
changed with the local Danish officials. 
The ship then proceeded to Dundas 
Harbour, Devon island, and from there 
to cape Sparbo, on the northern coast 
of Devon island. where many excellent 
still and motion pictures of musk-ox 
were secured. There are about seventy 
animals in this band and the number 
of calves noticed with the herd indi- 
cates the beneficial results of protection. 
From Sparbo the ship proceeded to 
Craig Harbour, Ellesmere island, and 
from there steamed north for Bache 
Peninsula. Owing to heavy unbroken 
ice in Buchanan bay, making it i1mpos- 
sible at the time to get through, the 
supplies for that post were landed at 
cape Rutherford within easy hauling 
distance. The members of the farthest 
north detachment were ait this point to 
meet the ship amd take charge of the 
supplies. The perishables were taken 
to the post by motorboat and the other 
supplies were cached to be moved later 
with the first snow. 

Turning south the expedition made 
stops at Etah and Nerke Settlement, 


North Greenland; Dundas Harbour, 
Devon island; Pond Inlet, Clyde River, 
Pangnirtung, and Lake Harbour, all on 
Baffin island; and then proceeded into 
Hudson bay to Chesterfield Inlet. 
About 100 tons of materials and sup- 
plies, including coal and provisions for 


the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
post, were unloaded at Chesterfield In- 
let. This autumn the work of erecting 


the buildings for the use of the medical 
officer to be stationed at this point will 
be completed. 

On the return trip from Chesterfield 
the Beothic stopped at Carys Swan Nest 
on Coats island where specimens of the 
flora of this island were collected. 
These were brought back in both the 
dried and green state and will be sub- 
mitted to Government botanists to en- 
able them to determine the grazing pos- 
sibilities of Coats island for reindeer 
herds. A large number of caribou roam 
over the island which also supports 
other forms of wild life. It is reported 
that this island is free from wolves. 

Continuing the voyage, the Beothic 
made a return call at Lake Harbour, 
then proceeded to Acadia Cove, Reso- 
lution island, where a direction-finding 
station is being established by the De- 
partment of Mlarine, and touched at 
Port Burwell before beginning the last 
leg of the patrol down the Labrador 
coast to North Sydney, Nova Scotia. 


Returning on the Beothic were a num- 
ber of Government officials who ha 
been carrying on work in the North for 
a year or more. These were: from 
Bache Peninsula, Inspector A. H. Joy, 
R.C.M.P., who had made a _ winter 
patrol of 1,800 miles into the heart of 
the archipelago; from Pangnirtung, Dr. 
L. D. Livingstone, who had been en- 
gaged in medical work among the 
natives for the past year and who has 
been succeeded by Dr. H. A. Stuart; 
from Chesterfield Inlet, Mr. W. H. B. 
Hoare, who spent seventeen months in 
the Thelon Game Sanctuary; and from 
Lake Harbour, Mr. J. D. Soper, who 
carried on surveys and investigations in 
Foxe peninsula. The following members 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
who have completed their respective 
periods of northern service also returned 
on the ship: Sergt. J. E. F. Wight, Cor- 
poral EK. Anstead, Constables 8. H. G. 
Margets, P. Dersch, and J. Jones. 

Wireless. communication between the 
Beothic and the North West Territories 
and Yukon Branch at Ottawa was main- 
tained every day but one during the six 
weeks that the vessel was in far north- 
ern waters. Credit is due the work of 
Wireless Operator Start for this satis- 
factory record. In this as in every other 
respect the voyage was a very successful 
one. : 


ALBERTA OIL PRODUCTION 


Figures Showing Output in July, 1929, and Same 
Period Last Year 


Comparative figures showing the pro- 
duction of oil in Alberta during the 
month of July last and during the same 
period in 1928 based on the returns of 
operators to the Department of the In- 
terior are given below :— 


Heavy 

Naphtha Light Crude 

60° or Crude Below 
over 30° to 60° 30° Total 
July, 1929.. 92,626 3,389 1,430 97,445 
July, 1928., 36,775 8,456 770 46,001 

Waterfowl Censuses 

The National Parks of Canada, 
Department of the Interior, and the 


United States Biological Survey, are 
co-operating in the taking of monthly 
waterfowl censuses throughout Canada 
and the United States. These censuses 


are being taken in order to obtain 
information concerning the numbers, 
distribution, and migrations of wild 


ducks, geese, swans, and coots through- 
out both countries for the purpose of 
aiding in the administration of the 
Migratory Birds Convention Act. 
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EXAMINATION AND PATROL OF 
THELON SANCTUARY 


(Continued from page 1) 


The southern part of the Thelon pre- 
serve was investigated during 1928. Mr. 
Hoare and Warden Knox reached Fort 
Reliance on March 5 of that year and 
the period from then until May 10 
when they established their first camp 
within the reserve was taken up with 
relaying supplies for their year’s work. 
For eight months thereafter they were 
completely out of touch with the outside 
world. Blizzard and flood, inaccuracies 
in their only available map, and long 
portages caused considerable delay and 
a proposed visit to Baker Lake in the 
autumn of 1928 for fresh supplies had 
to be abandoned. A warden’s cabin was 
erected at the junction of the Thelon 
and Hanbury rivers for future use dur- 
ing patrols, and with food running low 
a hurried start was made westward for 
the base at Fort Reliance. After twenty- 
two days on the trail, during many of 
which rations were of the scantiest, the 
party arrived at that post on Decem- 
ber 13. 

A report of their work was for- 
warded by Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police patrol to Fort Smith for trans- 
mittal to Ottawa and Mr. Hoare and 
Warden Knox immediately began the 
work of preparation for their return to 
cover the northern part of the sanctuary. 
On Miarch 1 they left Fort Reliance for 
the Thelon cabin which they reached on 
Apri] 29. Four times the party had to 
retrace their steps in relaying their sup- 
plies so that they covered over 800 miles 
during this part of their operations. 
After establishing themselves in the 
eabin, explorations were carried out in 
all directions within a radius of 50 or 
60 miles of the cabin. After the spring 
break up, Mr. Hoare undertook a trip 
up the Hanbury to get a canoe cached 
there early in the year. When about 
twenty-five miles up the Hanbury a new 
tributary was discovered. It flows into 
the Hanbury from the north and al- 
though Mr, Hoare followed its course 
for nearly twenty miles in order to 
make a crossing, he did not reach its 
source. 

Later Mr. Hoare and Warden Knox 
started east for Baker lake. They 
reached Aberdeen Jake on August 5 and 
Schultz lake two days later, being held 
up by late ice in both bodies of water. 
On August 7 they arrived at Baker Lake 
post and here parted company, Warden 
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Zine is one of the metals of which 
Canada now produces a heavy export- 
able surplus, the last few years having 
witnessed a rapid increase in the spread 
between domestic production and con- 
sumption. According to figures pub- 
lished by ‘the American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics, the Canadian output 
of zinc last year amounted to about 


IKKnox to return to the sanctuary and 
Mr. Hoare to proceed by Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s launch to Chesterfield In- 
let where he met the ss. Beothic and 
returned south. 


COMPLETES YEAR’S SURVEY 
WORK IN FOXE PENINSULA 


(Continued from page 1) 


caast to Hantzsch river and followed 
that watercourse for thirty-three miles 
inland. He then turned south and fol- 
lowed a limestone escarpment to its 
end, crossed over to Ungmalooktuk lake 
and returned to his base at Cape Dorset 
via Andrew Gordon bay. 

Mr. Soper reached the base camp late 
in April and on May 17 started out on 
his blue goose expedition. He went 
east to Chorkbak mlet and crossed Foxe 
peninsula from the head of that body 
of water to the southeastern shore of 
Foxe basin where in 65 degrees 30 
aunutes north latitude he discovered the 
nesting grounds of the blue goose. For 
miles along the shore thousands of these 
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four times the domestic consumption. 
British Columbia accounts for much the 
greater part, with Quebec as the other 
main contributor. Incidentally, the 
erowth of production has converted zine 
from a minor to a highly important 
item in Canadian mineral production, 
the value of the output last year ex- 
ceeding ten million dollars. 


birds were seen and scores of nests 
noted. Specimens of downy goslings, 
eggs, and nests were collected and Mr. 
Soper remained in his camp, “ Kongo- 
vik” (which is the native name for 
blue goose) until July 20. He then be- 
gan what was to be one of the most 
arduous journeys of his investigations. 
Ten days were alloted to the return trip 
but im case there should be unexpected 
delays eighteen days’ supplies were 
carried. However even that was not 
sufficient and the party was exhausted 
and famished when they reached a cache 
cn the Moukjunil river on August 15 
The tremendous pressure of the ice in 
Foxe basin closed the usual avenues of 
water travel along the shore and only 
during high tide was it posstble to work 
the canoe between the shore and the 
ce. It required twenty-eight days to 
get back to Cape Dorset. As soon as 
Mr. Soper had assembled his specimens, 
instruments, and records he chartered a 
small si at this point and reached 
Lake Harbour on August 24 where he 
was picked up by the ss. Beothic two 
days later and brought south. 


shooner 


Examining and Patrolling the Thelon Game Sanctuary—A view of Campbell lake and 


surrounding country in the Thelon reserve east of Great Slave lake during a portage 
from Artillery lake. Mr. W. H. B Hoare, wearing a mosquito guard, is seen with 
his team of Baffin Island huskies transporting the canve to the camp on the shore of 
Campbell lake. Mr. Hoare, accompanied by Warden A, J. Knox of Fort Smith, 
spent seventeen months in ihe reserve investigating wild life conditions, 


EXTEND AIR MAIL 10 


FAR NORTHERN POSTS 


Service to Settlements in Mackenzie Valley 
Will Begin on November 26 


A new link will be forged in the chain 
of aerial mail services binding Canada’s 
great expanses closer together when the 
MecMurray-Aklavik service is placed in 
operation in November by Honourable 
P. J. Veniot, Postmaster General. 
Within the last few weeks final arrange- 
ments for the inauguration of this all- 
the-year-round service were completed 
at Ottawa amd the first mail will leave 
Edmonton on Nevember 26. It will be 
carried by train to MiceMurray where 
the sacks will be loaded on a Commer- 
cial Airways machine for the twelve 
points of cal! between there and the 
end of the 2,000 mile route at Aklavik 
in the mouth of the Mackenzie river. 
For the winter months a weekly ser- 
vice will be provided to residents at 
Chipewyan, Fitzgerald, Fort Smith and 
Resolution, in all twenty return trips 
bemg made to these points during the 
coming winter. Hay River, Providence, 
and Simpson will receive mail from the 
south approximately once a month 
while the more northerly posts at 
Wrigley, Norman, Good Hope, Arctic 
Red River, McPherson and Aklavik will 
be served by three winter mail de- 
liveries from Edmonton. The mails for 
the farthest north posts will close at 
Edmonton on November 26, January 21, 
and March 25 and the return mails from 
these points will arrive in the Albertan 
capital on December 13, February 7 
and April 11. 

The new service will be an immense 
advance on the winter service provided 
in other years and will confer an in- 
estimable benefit on the residents of the 
posts along the Athabaska, Slave and 
Mackenzie rivers. Incidentally it wiil 
constitute the farthest north regular air 
mail service in the world. Heretofore 
the winter service to Aklavik consisted 
of two dog trains restricted to 250 
pounds of first class mail per train. 
The frequency of mails during the sum- 
mer months will, of course, be much 


greater, about double that outlined 
above. 
This notable extension of Canada’s 


air mail service will bring a remote but 
important region of the Dominion’s 
vast northland in closer touch with the 
world both socially and com- 
mercially. 


outside 


The following rates of postage have 
been fixed by the Post Office Depart- 
ment for mail matter to be conveyed 
over this air mail route:— 

First Class matter, i.e., genuine corre- 
spondence in the regular and ordinary 
form of a letter, two cents per ounce 
er fraction thereof. (Parcels prepaid at 
letter rate will not be accepted.) 

Second Class matter, 
and periodicals, cne 
ounces. 

Third Class matter, i.e., printed 
matter, samples, etc., two cents per 
ounce or fraction thereof. 


1.€., newspapers 
cent per four 


Pareel Post (Merchandise) rates for 
a pound or fraction thereof: To Chipe- 


wyan, Fitzgerald, Fort Smith, Resolu- 
tion, Hay River and Providence, 50 
cents; to Simpson, Wrigley, Norman, 


and to Arctic 
and Aklavik, 


and Good Hope, 75 cents; 
Red River, MicPherson 
one dollar. 

Registration, insurance, are ad- 
ditional to the above. 


etc., 
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ESKIMOS’ HEALTH GOOD 
ON BAFFIN ISLAND 


Dr. L. D. Livingstone Spent Year Among 
Natives—Hunting and Travelling 
Conditions Were Poor 


Notwithstanding unusual weather con- 
ditions, the health of the Eskimos in 
southern Baffin island was remarkably 
good during the past year. Dr. L. D. 
Livingstone, Chief Medical Officer of 
the North West Territories and Yukon 
Branch, Department of the Interior, 
who recently returned on the ss. Beothic 
from a year spent at Pangnirtung on 
Cumberland sound, reports that there 
were a few cases of sickness at Lake 
Harbour post, and that several opera- 
tions were performed for bone infec- 
tions but otherwise the natives were in 
good health. 

Dr. Livingstone went North with the 
1928 Canadian Arctic expedition and 
disembarked at Pangnirtung on August 
20 where he established his headquar- 
ters. With material landed from the 
Beothic he immediately began the erec- 
tion of a new combined residence and 
dispensary which was completed early 
in the fall. The high winds and other- 
wise adverse weather conditions made 
this task an arduous one. The building 
formerly used by the resident doctor 
was equipped as a temporary hospital 
with two beds both of which were oc- 
cupied for a time. A bed installed in 
the dispensary was used for operation 
cases and two major and a number of 
minor operations were performed dur- 
ing the year. 

Weather conditions were most abnor- 
mal. During the late summer of 1928 
high winds prevailed and these were 
followed by comparatively high tem- 
peratures through the greater part of 
the winter. In mid-January the ther- 
mometer rose to 50° F. and frequent 
gales kept the ice unsafe for travel 
until February. Heavy falls of snow 
occurred and travelling and hunting 
conditions were bad. Notwithstanding 
these adverse conditions the natives 
were able to procure enough food for 
their wants. 

Instances of the unfavourable travel- 
ling conditions resulting from the heavy 
snow were given by Dr. Livingstone. 
On one of his short trips along the shore 
of Cumberland sound, Dr. Livingstone 
had to break trail for his dog team all 
the way, and with snowshoes on, he sank 
as deep as a foot and a half. During 
this journey Dr. Livingstone had one of 
his feet badly frozen. In another case 
an Eskimo boy at a native settlement 
some distance from Pangnirtung was 
suffering from an infection which re- 
quired medical and surgical treatment. 
Two men with a dog team were sent 
out to bring him to the post but after 
nine days’ apsence they returned and 
reported being able to cover only thirty- 
five miles The boy was later brought 
to the post and treated shortly before 
Dr. Livingstone left for Ottawa. 

Dr. Livingstone made a number of 
short trips up Cumberland sound and 
in March journeyed eastward across 
Cumberland peninsula to Durban har- 
bour on the east coast of Baffin island. 
A. settlement of about thirty naitives is 
situated at this point. They were found 
to be in excellent health and well sup- 
plied with food. This 400-mile trip re- 
quired about seventeen days with a 
team of fourteen dogs and a native 
driver. Durmg his various patrols Dr. 
Livingstone explained to the Eskimos 
the advantage of immediately coming 
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Canada’s Northern Mammals—A photograph of a herd of musk-ox near cape Sparbo, 


Devon island, taken during the 1929 patrol of the ss. Beothic. 


The members of this 


group of eight are not posing for the camera but are in defensive formation with the 


cows and calves in the centre and bulls of the herd protecting the flanks. 


There 


are about seventy animals in small herds which graze in the vicinity of cape Sparbo 
and they are increasing under the protective measures taken by the Department of 


the Interior. 


POLICE PATROLS IN THE CANADIAN ARCTIC 


Northern Detachments Cover Nearly 25,000 Miles by Dog Team and Boat— 
Inspector Joy’s Notable Journey 


The patrols carried out by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police by dog-team 
and boat in the eastern and western 
Canadian Arctic during the past year 
totalled approximately 25,000 miles— 
sufficient, had the patrols been placed 
end to end, to circle the earth at the 
equator. These patrols are all a series 
of romantic adventures by flood and 
field or just plain simple duty, according 
to thé viewpoint—the latter being that 
of the Force. 

However, perhaps the most interest- 
ing to the public was that made by In- 
spector A. H. Joy and Constable Tag- 
gart from Dundas Harbour, Devon 
island, to Bache Peninsula, Ellesmere 
island, by way of the following islands: 
Cornwallis, Bathurst, Melville, Edmund 
Walker, Lougheed, King Christian, El- 
lef Ringnes, Cornwall and Axel Heiberg. 
This circuit involved travelling about 
1,800 miles and occupied from March 
12 to May 30. Besides the inspector 
and constable there were two Eskimos 
and the supplies for the party were 
carried on two sleds drawn at the begin- 
ning by twelve dogs each. A cache 
of fuel oil and pemmican left by the 
ss. Beothic the precedmg summer at 
Beechey island was picked up and found 
to be in good condition. 

The course in the first part of the 
journey was almost due west along the 
southern shores of Devon, Cornwallis, 
Bathurst and Melville islands. The 
aim was to pass along the shore ice 
which meant in many cases going 
through a defile between the high cliffs 
of the island and a wall, from twenty 
to one hundred feet high, formed of 
great blocks of ice forced on the shore 
by the movement of the sea ice. At 
times the “pressure ice” was found 
close against the cliffs which necessi- 
tated climbing and dragging sleds over 
the hills of the interior. For the first 
two weeks travelling was made harder 
by heavy falls of soft snow. The la- 
bours of the party were increased by 
inability to dry their clothing, which 
was alternately wet or frozen, until 
they reached Melville island. 


to Pangnirtung when in need of medi- 


cal attention. Dr. H. A. Stuart, who 
came North with this year’s expedition, 
is continuing Dr, Livingstone’s work and 
will remain at Pangnirtung for two 
years. 


Along this part of the route many old 
caches and caims were passed, showing 
where either British or Canadian ex- 
peditions had landed im past years. 
These included the Franklin cenotaph 
and the caches on Beechey island; the 
eaim on Cornwallis island erected in 
1850 by Commander William Penny of 
H.MS. Lady Franklin and Sophia; the 
cache at Dealy island off Melville island, 
deposited by Commanders Kellett and 
McClintock in 1852-53 when on their 
search for Sir John Franklin; and the 
Canadian Government cache at Winter 
Harbour, Melville island, deposited by 
Captain Bernier of the C.G.S. Arctic in 
1908-9, and visited by Stefansson in 
1917. From the Dealy island cache 
about two hundred pounds of canned 
meat nearly eighty years old but still 
well preserved were taken. The cache 
at Winter Harbour and the greater part 
of the contents were in fair condition. 

After reaching Winter Harbour, In- 
spector Joy turned north and crossed 
Melville island to Hecla and Griper 
bay; he then followed a course roughly 
northeast to Gretha bay on the west 
shore of Ellesmere island. It was his 
practice to go some distance inland on 
the islands visited. He noted that there 
was coal on the surface of Edmund 
Walker island and that the vegetation 
was abundant. Cornwallis island has 
hills from 800 to 1,000 feet high. He 
found several good lookout points on 
Ellef Ringnes island. Melville island 
he calls the “paradise of the Eastern 
Arctic”? and on Bathurst island much 
good grazing ground, on which herds of 
caribou were pasturing, was seen. 

As compared with trips in this general 
area in the past four seasons this one 
was on the whole more laborious, on 
account of deep, soft snow, but wild life 
was much more abundant. Polar bears 
were very numerous; many herds of 
musk-ox were seen; and caribou, which 
winter in the region, were plentiful. 
Lemmings, hares and foxes were fre- 
quently seen as were also seals. Wolves 
were always about but hard to shoot 
owing to wariness. 

Some tracks which Inspector Joy saiw 
when nearing the end of his journey 
were those made by the sled of Cor- 
poral Anstead who started out in April 
from Bache Peninsula post to patrol 
to lake Hazen in the northeast corner 
of Ellesmere island. He had proceeded 


ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY 
MEETS IN OTTAWA 


Eighteen Years Since International Body 
Convened in Canada—Many 
Interesting Papers 


The American Astronomical Society, 
on the invitation of Hon. Charles 
Stewart, Minister of the Interior, ex- 
tended through the Dominion Observa- 
tory, Ottawa, held its forty-second meet- 
ing at the Observatory, August 26-29. 
The Society is an association of pro- 
fessional astronomers, with membership 
scattered over the whole of America, 
chiefly in the United States and Canada. 
It includes practically all the working 
astronomers of the continent. The last 
meeting to be held in Canada was also 
at Ottawa, in 1911. 

The president of the Society, Profes- 
sor E. W. Brown of Yale University, 
presided. Professor Brown is famous 
for his investigations of the motion of 
the moon, which are the basis of all 
modern tables of that body. The main 
business was the reading and discus- 
sion of technical papers, of which forty- 
eight were presented. Of these thirteen 
were contributed by members of the 
staff of the Dominion Observatory, five 
were from the Dominion Astrophysical 
Observatory, Victoria, and four from 
other Canadian sources. One paper 
dealt with the curvature radius of space; 
one with the rotation of the galaxy, or 
stellar system; six with problems relat- 
ing to the sun; six with time measure- 
ment and astronomy of position; and a 
number with astrophysical problems of 
various kinds. Among the papers on 
genera] subjects were “Astronomy and 
the Canadian Government”, “The Do- 
minion Astrophysical Observatory and 
its Wiork”, and “The Aims and Poli- 
cies of the Geodetic Survey of Canada”. 

A feature of the meeting was a very 
interesting public lecture given at the 
Victoria Memorial Museum on Wed- 
nesday evening August 28 on “ Engineer- 
ing in Astronomy” by J. W. Fecker, 
under the joint auspices of the Ameri- 
can Astronomical Society and the local 
centre of the Royal Astronomical Soci- 
ety of Canada. Mr. Fecker, who is the 
head of the famous plant at Pittsburgh 
devoted to the construction of astronom- 
ical telescopes and apparatus, told the 
large audience of the manufacture of 
optical glass dises and telescope mount- 
ings, deseribing the construction of the 
largest telescopes in the world and dis- 
cussing the engineering possibilities of 
future developments in the making of 
still larger instruments. 


north, as far as Depot point near Mokka 
fiord on Axel Heiberg island when his 
Eskimo helper became seriously ill, fore- 
ing him to camp for ten days. Seeing 
that it would be impossible to make 
his objective Corporal Anstead explored 
the three arms of Mokka fiord and re- 
tumed to the post. 

The posts from which patrols of 
R.C.M.P. in the North = made aan 
the miles travelled by boat or dog 
team follow:— 

Place 


Boat Dogs 

: Eastern Arctic Mile, 

Bache Peninsula.... .. ... 1,084 1 
Dundas Harbour... .... .... 2/440 yy 
Pond Inlet.. 415 2,210 91695 
angnirtung.. ., 1,470 1,630 3,100 
Lake Harbour.. 930 1,793 2793 
Totals. . op ees, B15 9,157 11,972 

re Western Arctic ‘ 
Posts.. .. .. .. .. 9314 2,599 19,843 
Grand totals... ., 12,129 11,686 24,815 
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PRINCE. ALBERT 
PARK POPULAR 
WITH TOURISTS 


OVER 10,000 VISITORS THIS 
YEAR 


‘Saskatchewan Recreational Area Has Been 
an Immediate Success—Opened 
in 1927 


The success of Prince Albert national 
park, the most recent addition to the 
system of recreational reserves admin- 
istered by the National Parks of Can- 
ada Branch of the Department of the 
Interior, has been immediate. Al- 
though only established for a little 
more than two years it has already 
built up a reputation which is evidence 
that it willsoon become one of the most 
popular of the Dominion’s playgrounds. 


ites establishment few people. 


outside of the province itself had any 
conception of the rich recreational re- 
sources of Saskatchewan, a province 
whose name has been synonymous with 
vast expanses of golden grain and busy 
elevators. Last year, although the park 
had not been opened until August 10, 
and those who came had to bring with 
them camping equipment and supplies, 
over 5,000 people motored the seventy 
miles from the city of Prince Albert to 
the park. This year the total number 
of visitors exceeded 10,000 and it is 
interesting to note that registrations 
included cars from all the provinces of 
Canada and from practically every part 
of the United States, showing the repu- 
tation which this interesting section has 
already gained among nature lovers. 
The unique canoeing opportunities 
appeal strongly to the adventurous. 
Starting from Waskesiu lake, the park 
headquarters, one may travel, with 
brief portages, literally for hundreds of 
miles, reaching on the west Great Slave 
lake and the Mackenzie river, and on 
the east the waters flowing into Hud- 
son bay. The entire circuit of the park 
may be made by canoe, passing through 
nearly a score of lakes tied together by 
small streams. Immediately east of 
the park lies Montreal lake, about 
thirty-four miles in length and seven 
miles in width, for many years a water- 
way to the Indian hunting grounds. 
One of the first concerns of the Goy- 
ernment when the park was established 
was the creation of an effective fire and 
game protective service. Trails were 
cut through the wooded regions, forest 
telephones constructed, and modern fire- 
fighting equipment, including portable 
pumps and power boats, installed. As 
the park had no telephone communica- 
tion with the outside world a wireless 
(Continued on page 2) 
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NORTH 


Inspectional Tour by Director of North West Territories and 
Yukon Branch Reveals Remarkable Progress 


Probably in no other part of Canada 
has exploration and development been 
carried on in so rapid and spectacular a 
manner as in the northern parts of the 
Dominion. Realizing the immense im- 
portance of the changes at present tak- 
ing place in the Northwest and Yukon 
Territories, Hon. Charles Stewart, Min- 
ister of the Interior, keeps constantly 


tawa on September 20, completing a 
journey of nearly nine thousand miles. 

Notwithstanding the tremendous ac- 
tivity in mineral prospecting, furs are 
still the chief item of trade in the 
Northwest Territories and _ recent 
changes in the regulations governing 
the taking of fur-bearing animals formed 
the principal topic of discussion between 


Canada’s Northwest Territories—Aeroplane in which Mr. O. 8. Finnie, Director of the 
North West Territories and Yukon Branch of the Department of the Interior, and his 


party flew from Aklavik to Dawson. 


The picture was taken when the plane was 


drawn up to the bank of the Mackenzie river to allow the party to go aboard. 


in close touch with the progress of 
events and had under consideration 
a tour through the Northwest Terri- 
tories during the summer just passed. 
However, more pressing business neces- 
sitated his abandoning this plan but in 
order that he might have a responsible 
officer of his department gather first- 
hand information on the changing con- 
ditions he requested Mr. O. S. Finnie, 
Director of the North West Territories 
and Yukon Branch of the Department 
of the Interior, to carry out an inspec- 
tional tour through the North. 

Mr. Finnie left Ottawa on July 13. 
At Edmonton he was joined by Mr. 
L. A. Giroux, barrister of that city. 
At Fort Smith, Mr. Gerald Murphy, of 
the District Headquarters staff, joined 
the party as secretary and accompanied 
Mr. Finnie to Aklavik. Mr. Finnie 
travelled to the end of steel at Water- 
ways, Alberta, by rail; proceeded down 
the Athabaska, Slave, and Mackenzie 
rivers, by river steamer; crossed from 
Aklavik on the Arctic coast to Dawson, 
Yukon Territory, by aeroplane, and 
later by plane completed his inspec- 
tion of the settlements and develop- 
ments between Dawson and White- 
horse. He returned to Vancouver by 
Pacific coast steamer and reached Ot- 


Mr. Finnie and the residents of the 
different posts he visited. At each 
point of call Mr. Finnie encouraged a 
frank discussion of the merits of the 
new laws and made careful note of the 
suggestions offered. These will be em- 
bodied with other recommendations in 
Mr. Finnie’s report to Hon. Charles 
Stewart. 

During his trip evidences of the long 
strides being made in aerial transporta- 
tion and communication were found on 
every hand. The amount of flying in 
connection with mining operations is 
immense and hitherto inaccessible parts 
of the country are now reached in a 
few hours. A striking instance of this 
was brought to Mr. Finnie’s attention 
before he began his flight from Aklavik 
to Dawson. The plane which was to 
carry him on that journey completed 
an 800-mile trip into the area east of 
Great. Bear lake between noon and 
seven o’clock in the evening. This flight 
rounded out 1,000 miles of flying for the 
day by the pilot, Mr. W. L. Brintnell, 
operating manager of the Western Can- 
ada Airways. 

Mr. Finnie’s flight from Aklavik to 
Dawson, which was completed in 64 
hours, enabled him to not only com- 

(Continued on page 4) 
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DEVELOPMENT IN CANADIAN OUTPUT OF DAIRY 


PRODUCTS SHOWS 
STEADY INCREASE’ 


CANADIAN INDUSTRY 
ADVANCING 


Milk Production Indicates Trend of Industry 
—Annual Figures Since 1921 


The total output of dairy products 
in Canada since 1921 has continued to 
rise. From year to year there have 
been fluctuations in the relative 
amounts of the different products manu- 
factured due to variations in market 
values of these commodities, but on 
the whole the increase has been steady. 
Naturally milk tends to go into that 
line of manufacturing most profitable 
to producers, so that the total produc- 
tion of milk is the index of the state of 


table igives the production’ from 1921 
to 1927, which is the latest year for 
which figures are available. 


Total Milk Production 


Year Milk Fat Equivalent Value 
lb. lb. $ 

1921.. .. .. 9,863,324,358 345,216,351 205,436,350 
1922.. .. .. 9,847,982,218 344,677,224 197,717,345 
1923.. .. .. 11,765,564,229 411,794,743 233,629,038 
1924.. .. .. 12,045,078,272 421,577,734 234,659,368 
1925.. .. .. 12,539,076,384 438,867,661 266,901,705 
1926.. .. .. 13,434,655,909 470,212,952 250,928,614 
1927.. .. .. 14,112,064,240 493,922,274 279,065,920 


These figures are made up from the 
milk equivalent of the creamery but- 
ter, cheese, and other manufactured 
products and the milk and cream ex- 
ported, the quantities of which are 
definitely known, together with the esti- 
mated quantity of milk and cream used 
for direct consumption and that which 
goes into dairy butter. Because of 
these estimations, which can be checked 
in the decennial census years, 
strict accuracy is not claimed for the 
yearly totals, but as the same basis of 
calculation is used every year, it is 
believed that increases shown from year 
to year are fairly reliable. 


Whereas, as shown above, the in- 
crease in the quantity of milk produced 
has been steady and substantial it has 
not been large enough during the last 
two years to meet the greatly increased 
home consumption of milk and its pro- 
ducts. These home requirements in 
1928 exceeded those of 1924 by the 
equivalent of 70,000,000 pounds of but- 
ter or 143,000,000 pounds of cheese. 
There has not been any large increase 
in the output of creamery butter in 


*Prepared at the direction of Dr. 
J. H.. Grisdale, Deputy Munister of 
Agriculture, by Dr. J. A. Ruddick, 
Commissioner, Dairy and Cold Storage 
Branch. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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GEODETIC ENGINEERS 
EMPLOY AIRCRAFT 


A Valuable Aid in Making Surveys— 
Expedites Development of Our 
Natural Resources 


Aeroplane journeys totalling 22.000 
miles were made during the field season 
of 1929 by officers of the Geodetic Sur- 


vey of Canada, Department of the 
Interior, in the performance of their 
duties. Although the aeroplane has 


been in use for some years in various 
kinds of surveys, this is the first season 
in which it has been widely employed 
for geodetic surveying in Canada, and, 
while aerial work constitutes only a 
small part of the year’s program, the 
results achieved point to the possibili- 
ties of still greater usefulness for the 
aeroplane in this field for the future. 
An additional advantage of the aero- 
plane is that it permits operations in 
districts otherwise difficult of access to 
be carried on throughout the winter. 
For the operator, flying is much more 
arduous in winter than in summer, but 
aside from that the working conditions 
in cabin ’planes are quite as good when 
the ground is covered with snow as they 
are in summer. Heretofore geodetic 
operations have been found inadvis- 
able in winter by previously employed 
ground methods. The closing down of 
considerable aerial work in the winter 
sets free ‘planes which may be used for 
certain work of this character. In Feb- 
ruary and March, 1929, winter flying 
in connection with geodetic surveying 
was tried for the first time in Canada, 


Sea Se 


he. advent of the aeroplane ‘has thus 
introduced a new and powerful ally, 
and full advantage is being taken of it 
in speeding up geodetic work. The 
reconnaissance engineer nowadays in 
establishing triangulation can select the 
most suitable routes in a mere fraction 
of the time devoted to the necessarily 
slow methods of ground travel. Diffi- 
cult and distant territory that previ- 
ously entailed months, even years, of 
strenuous labour can now be covered 
in a matter of days, and formerly in- 
accessible regions are no longer un- 
attainable. 

In the development of the Dominion’s 
industries and natural resources, the 
work of the Geodetic Survey is an es- 
sential factor because it provides an 
accurate basis for all other kinds of 
surveys whether relating to the making 
of maps, the laying down of interpro- 
vincial or other boundaries, or to the 
construction of powerhouses, dams, 
canals, railways, irrigation ditches and 
the like. For example, the geographic 
position and elevation of any given 
point can be obtained with greater ac- 
curacy from maps in the preparation of 
which the data of the Geodetic Survey 
have been made use of, than from any 
others. Similarly the Geodetic Survey 
furnishes the most accurate information 


regarding the “drop of rivers,” required 
in connection with waterpower and 
other engineering enterprises. The 


Geodetic Survey of Canada came into 
existence in 1905, and, up to the present 
time so great is the extent of the Do- 
minion that only about ten per cent 
thereof has as yet been surveyed geo- 
detically. 

There are two principal divisions of 
the work, triangulation and levelling. 
Triangulation, which fixes the exact po- 
sition of points on the earth’s surface 
begins from a common point, or datum, 


Prince Albert National Park—The above is a typical scene in the most recently established 


of Canada’s national playgrounds. 


Saskatchewan's recreational area has many beauty 


spots as evidenced by this view across Kingsmere lake. 


and proceeds by exact measurement 
through a series of triangulation nets 
over the country. Under an arrange- 
ment entered into some years ago, the 


continent of North America has one 
common geodetic datum by which the 
geodetic engineers of Mexico, the 


United States, and Canada are able to 
co-operate, and the results of their work 
are of greater value than if each coun- 
try worked independently. After 
twenty-four years of work Canada’s 
main system of triangulation extends 
from the Maritime Provinces and the 
St. Lawrence valley as far westward as 


the mining areas of northern Ontario, 


and from the west end of lake Superior 
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latter section was done in co-operation 
with the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, each survey undertaking 
certain subsections thereof. In addi- 
tion a system of triangulation has been 
carried up the Pacific coast from the 
49th parallel to Alaska, while additional 
nets are being extended as rapidly as 
possible into other parts of Canada, 
especially to those where an accurate 
foundation is required for surveys in 
connection with the development of 
water-power, mining, railway, and other 
enterprises. 

Precise levelling was commenced at 
the Atlantic coast, and was carried 
westward following the railways, bench 
marks being fixed at an average in- 
terval of about three miles. As a result 
of this. work the height above mean 
sea-level is now known with a _ very 
high degree of accuracy in every city 
and town of any size in Canada and at 


thousands of points between the Atlan- | 
park. 


ithe use of aeroplanes it seems not un- 


tic and the Pacific. 

Another important function of the 
Geodetic Survey is its work in co- 
operating in the determination of the 
size and shape of the earth. The great- 
est geodetic mathematicians in the 
world are attempting to solve the prob- 
lem which is of great scientific impor- 
tance. . 


Checking the Compass 


Since 1880, field officers of the 
Topographical Survey, Department of 
the Interior, in the course of their 


regular surveying and mapping opera- 
tions, have made about 25,000 measure- 
ments of the direction of pointing of 
the magnetic compass needle. Such 
measurements are taken by the sur- 
veyor in a few minutes, at very little 
additional expense when he is already 
on the ground with the necessary in- 
struments. 


PRINCE ALBERT PARK POPULAR 
WITH TOURISTS 
(Continued from page 1) 
station was erected which connects with 
a similar station at Prince Albert. 

An area on beautiful Waskesiu lake, 
in close proximity to a fine bathing 
beach, was cleared and equipped with 
open fireplaces, kitehen shelters and 
other conveniences. A site for business 
and residential purposes was laid out 
by a landscape architect, and already a 
good deal of building has taken place. 

With a view to conserving, and if 
possible increasing the game fish supply 


of the park, the Fisheries Braneh of the | 


Department of Marine and Fisheries, 
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waters of the park and the work has 
been carried on for the past two years 


‘under the direction of the Biological 


Board of Canada. A great deal of 
information has been gained with re- 
spect to the species which can be made 
to thrive im these waters. Pike, pickerel, 
and lake trout are already found in 


abundance amd it is thought certain | 


species of bass can be successfully in- 
troduced. 
One of the 


to the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, by the people of Prince 
Albert city and district, and occupied 
by him during his visits to the park. 
Several of the rooms were furnished by 
different cities of Saskatchewan, and the 
house also contains many interesting 
objects of western manufacture. 

A site for an aeroplane landing has | 
been Jaid out and already several trans- 
continental fliers have landed in the 
In view of the rapid merease in 


likely that this may soon become one 
of the regular means of access to the 
park and that the reserve may also be 
a starting point for flights to regions 
in the far north. 

The people of Saskatchewan, with 
characteristic enthusiasm, are warmly 
supporting the new park and they are 
co-operating with the Government in 
every possible way to make it a suc- 
cess. Recently there was formed a spe- 
cial organization known as the Saskat- 
chewan National Park Association, 
which has as its object the furtherance 
of the conservation and development of 
this outstanding recreational asset. The 
organization is province-wide and in- 
cludes representatives of the boards of 
trade in the principal cities, service 
clubs, farmers’ associations, and other 


“important organizations. 


WOOD BUFFALO PARK 
HERD IS INCREASING 


Wardens Report Many Calves on Reserve 
Near Fort Smith—To Slaughter 
Surplus Bulls 


When in 1925 Honourable Charles 
Stewart, Minister of «the Interior, an- 
nounced that the great herd of buffalo 
in Buffalo national park had outgrown 
the grazing lmits of the 200 square 
miles of range near Wainwright, Al- 
berta, and that the surplus animals 
would be shipped north to Wood Buf- 
falo park near Fort Smith, Northwest 
Territories, one of the chief aims be- 
hind the movement was that one day 
they would form a source of food sup- 
ply for the natives to supplement that 
provided by the diminishing wild life 


chief objects of interest to | 
visitors is the cottage presented last year | 


of northern Canada. With the slaughter 
this autumn of twenty or more bulls, 
outcasts from the different herds, the 
first fruits of this foresighted policy will 
be realized. The flesh of these animals 
will be frozen and used for the relief 


by posts. 


The buffalo in Wood Buffalo park are 
now estimated to number 


up of the herd of about 1,500 wood buf- 
falo for which the reserve was origin- 
ally set aside; the 6,673 animals shipped 


‘annual movements beginning in 1925; 
'and the increase from these animals. 


|The North West Territories and Yukon 
Branch of the Department of the In- 


terior is charged with the administra- 
tion of Wood Buffalo park, and during 


Northwest and Yukon Territories, Mr. 
O. 8. Finnie, Director, visited the great 
|17,300 square mile preserve. 
‘he received indicated that the big herd 
was imereasing rapidly, wardens having 
noted a high percentage of calves with 
the various bands. 

The twenty or more bulls to be 
‘slaughtered in November are former 
‘heads of herds which have been cast 
,out by younger and stronger bulls and 
are, therefore, left to roam the range 
}alome. Ordinarily these animals would 
/soon fall a prey to wolves or other pre- 
datory animals amd their disposal as at 


present intended will aid in solving the 
problem of relieving the natives during 
times of stress. These animals will 
on the average scale about one thou- 
sand pounds dressed, so that a consider- 
able supply of fresh meat will be avail- 
able for relief work during the coming 
winter. 


Waterfowl Censuses 


The National Parks of Canada, 
Department of the Interjor, and the 
United States Biological Survey, are 
co-operating in the taking of monthly 
waterfowl censuses throughout Canada 


and the United States. These censuses 


are being taken in order to obtain 
information concerning the numbers, 
distribution, and migrations of wild - 
ducks, 


geese, swans, and coots through- 
out both countries for the purpose of 
aiding in the administration of the 
Migratory Birds Convention Act. 


of needy Indians and for the various | 
missions and residential schools at near- — 


: approxi- 
mately 10,000 head. Thistotal is made — 


north from Wainwright during the four 


his recent inspectional tour through the — 
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MOVEMENT OF REINDEER 
TO CANADA HAS BEGUN 


Great Herd of 3,000 Animals Headed from 
Alaska Toward Canadian Northwest 
Territories 


. Three thousand of the largest, healthi- 
est, and most vigorous reindeer from 
among the herds on the west coast of 
Alaska, purchased by the Department 
of the Interior to form the nucleus of 
herds to be established in the Arctic 
regions of Canada, have begun the long 
trek to the grazing area east of the 
delta of the Mackenzie river in the 
Dominion’s Northwest Territories. 

Mr. A. E. Porsild, botanist and biolo- 
gist of the North West Territories and 
Yukon Branch, Department of the In- 
terior, who with his brother, Mr. R. T. 
Porsild, made a study of the reindeer 
industry in Alaska and selected and 
examined a number of grazing areas in 
northern Canada, is at present in Alaska 
accompanying the big herd on the first 
stage of its journey. He left Ottawa 
in August and arrived at Nome, Alaska, 
on September 13. He travelled north 
to the Buckland valley and later flew 
over the route now being taken by the 
herd. It was originally proposed to 
take the reindeer along the northern 
coast but owing to the presence of a 
large number of Eskimo herds in that 
region, a more direct overland route 
has been selected. A round-up of the 
reindeer of the Buckland valley took 
place at Elephant point, Kotzebue 
sound, in mid-October, and Mr. Porsild 
selected the 3,000 animals for the Cana- 
dian Government. Preparations were 
then completed for the movement to 
start as soon as “freeze-up” occurred. 

Late in October the drive began. In 
charge of the drive is an expert Lapp 
herder named Bahr. He is assisted by 
three other Lapps and six Eskimos. The 
caravan carrying the equipment and 
supplies consists of fifty-three sleds 
drawn by teams of domesticated rein- 
deer. The movement will be made in 
easy stages, the animals being allowed 
to graze as they travel. The general 
route will be northeasterly to the head- 
waters of the Noatak river, where the 
divide will be crossed by a much-used 
pass to the head of Colville basin. 

The Colville basin, which lies south- 
east of Point Barrow, was selected by 
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Canada’s Dairy Industry—A pastoral scene in Western Canada. 
herd of dairy cattle pasturing on the banks of the Red River near Winnipeg. 


OUTPUT OF DAIRY : 
PRODUCTS SHOWS 
STEADY INCREASE 


(Continued from page 1) 

Canada during the past two or three 
years. The increases in the eastern 
provinces have been offset by decreases 
in the Prairie Provinces due to the pre- 
occupation of the farmers with their big 
wheat crops. In the autumn of 1928, 
when the prairie grain crop did not 
meet the high expectations formed, 
there was a revival of interest in dairy- 
ing, and since November there has 
been a substantial gain. From January 
1 to April 30, 1929, the increase in dairy 
products in Saskatchewan was 111 per 
cent as compared with the same period 
in 1928, 


The price of Canadian cheese has 
been relatively high because of the 
premium which it brings in the world’s 
market over any other cheese of the 
same type. There has been a remark- 


able improvement in the quality of 
Canadian cheese in recent years under 


the grading system. In 1928 the per- 
centage of first-grade cheese for all of 
Canada was 93:1, as compared with 78 
per cent in 1923, the year in which the 
grading system was inaugurated. The 
percentage of cheese made in central 
and western Ontario which reached the 
first grade in 1928 was 97. This im- 
provement in quality, coupled with a 
new demand in the Old Country for 
high-grade Cheddar cheese (the type 
made in Canada) owing to the rapid 
decrease in the production of this type 
of cheese in England and Scotland, has 
placed Canadian cheese in the most 
favourable position it has occupied 
since the export trade began in 1886. 
There was a substantial increase in the 
output of cheese in 1928 as compared 
with the previous year. 


Mr. Porsild, during his 1927 journey 
along the northern coast of Alaska, as 
a suitable place for the reindeer to rest 
while fawning. It is expected the herd 
will reach that point next spring and 
that the animals will remain there until 
early fall so as to allow the young to 
become strong enough to care for them- 
selves. About March of 1931 the herd 
is expected to reach the left or west 
bank of the Mackenzie and the cross- 
ing to the right bank, a distance of 
approximately 50 miles, will then be 
made before the ice goes out. 
Preparations for the reception of the 
herd on the east side of the Mackenzie 
delta are already under way. Materials 
for the erection of the buildings and 
corrals and other equipment were shipped 
down the Mackenzie river during the 
past summer and Mr. R. T. Porsild, 
who is at present on leave in Green- 
land, will go north early in the year to 
supervise the establishment of the rein- 
deer headquarters. Mr. A. E. Porsild, 


The picture shows a fine 


GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 
IN NORTHERN CANADA 


Aerial Operations Have Given Prominence 
to Many Places in N.W.T. 


Newspaper references have been 
numerous of late to such features in 
the Northwest Territories as Baker 
lake, Beverly lake, Back river, Pelly 
lake, Bathurst inlet and Coronation 
gulf. 

The oldest name, according to the 
records of the Geographic Board of 
Canada, is that of Baker lake which 
was so called in 1762 by Capt. Christo- 
pher of the ship Churchill, who dis- 
covered the lake on ascending Chester- 
field inlet from Hudson bay in that 
year. : 

Beverly lake was named by J. W. 
work Tor the Department of the tne 
terior in 1900. It was so called after 
Beverly township, Wentworth county, 
Ontario. 

Back river is another modern name 
given to replace that of Great Fish 
river and commemorates Admiral Sir 
George Back, 1796-1878, the Arctic ex- 
plorer who commanded an expedition 
to the river in 1833-35. The name Pelly 
lake is due to Back who named it in 
1834 after Sir John Henry Pelly (1772- 
1852), who was governor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company for thirty years. 

Bathurst inlet and Coronation gulf 
were so named in 1821 by the celebrated 
Sir John Franklin, 1786-1846, who led 
his first overlend expedition to the 
Canadian Arctic in 1819-22. The gulf 
was so named because it was the Coro- 
nation year of His Majesty George IV. 
The name Bathurst inlet commemo- 
rates Henry, third Earl of Bathurst 
(1762-1834), who was, at the time the 
name was given, Secretary for the 
Colonies. 


who is accompanying the reindeer herd 
in Alaska as far as the Colville basin, 
will return to Kotzebue by dog team 
and then fly to Fairbanks by plane. 
He will later return to Ottawa. 

The movement of this large number 
of reindeer is unique in the history of 
the North. The need of establishing 
reindeer herds in Canadian Arctic and 
sub-Arctic areas has resulted from the 
heavy inroads made on the wild life of 
that part of the Dominion by the in- 
troduction of high-powered firearms and 
modern hunting methods among the 
natives. The reindeer will be placed 
on a grazing preserve of 15,000 square 
miles and as they increase it is pro- 
posed that smaller herds will be estab- 
lished by moving the surplus animals 
to other selected areas. 


INTERESTING NOTES ON 
ARCTIC BIRD LIFE* 


Mr. P. A. Taverner, Ornithologist of the 
National Museum Accompanied 1929 
Expedition 


Mr. P. A. Taverner, ornithologist of 
the National Museum, accompanied the 
1929 Canadian Arctic Expedition on its 
patrol] to the posts in the northern archi- 
pelago, for the purpose of gathering 
ornithological data and specimens at 
the points visited. The expedition left 
North Sydney, Nova Scotia, on board 
the ss. Beothic on July 20 and after 
making seventeen calls returned to that 
port on September 3. Owing to the 
need of taking immediate advantage of 
fair weather conditions the length of 
time allowed for investigations at each 
of the points of call was necessarily 
short. However, every provicion was 
made by the Officer in Charge so that 
the scientific members of the expedition 
could make the most of these brief stops. 
At several points Mr. Taverner made 
good collections of sea-bids and se- 
cured other interesting material. 

Observations indicate that the eastern 
coast of the archipelago is not particu- 
larly rich in bird life. It is evident that 
the great migrational bird highway is 
up through the territory adjacent to 
western Baffin island rather than along 
the eastern coast and this is borne out 
by Mr. J. D. Soper’s discoveries along 
the west side of Baffin island. Sea- 
birds of certain species are distributed 
in enormous numbers over the open 
waters of Baffin. bay and the sarger 
sounds to the west. Fulmars were noted 


voyage though none were observed dur- 
ing the trip through Hudson strait. Tn 
the more northerly parts of Baffin bay 
dovekies occurred in almost incredible 
members, nesting apparently only on 
the north Greenland coast. Black or 
Mandt’s guillemots in these northern 
latitudes show a tendency to congregate 
in certain favoured localities although 
miles of suitable coast were followed 
without seeing this species. Glaucus 
and kittiwake gulls are fairly common 
over sea and land and seem to be the 
most general breeding gull. A few gulls 
of the herring type were seen but no 
definite evidence of breeding in these 
areas was obtained. A few ivory gulls 
at Dundas Harbour were the only ones 
of the species noted. With the excep- 
tion of southwestern Bylot island, the 
land of the eastern islands is very 
high and bold and none of it is suitable 
for waders of which very few were seen 
until the lowlands at the mouth of 
Hudson bay were reached when a very 
considerable change in bird life condi- 
tions occurred. 

Two Hudsonian curlews were collected 
at Chesterfield Inlet where the natives 
declare they are so rare that some of 
them had never seen the species before. 
Other interesting records for the latter 
locality were stilt and red-backed sand- 
pipers. Specimens of blue and snow 
geese were obtained at Pangnirtung. 

An extraordinary occurrence was the 
taking of a wood pewee on the ship on 
August 31 in latitude 57 degrees north, 
longitude 57 degrees west, some 100 
miles from Hopedale on the Labrador 
coast. This is far from this species’ usual 
range as these birds have not hitherto 
been known north of southern Quebec. 

* Prepared at the direction of Dv. 
Charles Camseli, Deputy Minister of 
Mines, by Mr. P. A. Taverner, Orni- 
thologist, National Museum, Ottawa, 
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REVIEW OF CANADA'S 
ZINC MINING INDUSTRY* 


Development Taking Place on Large Scale 
in Five of Dominion’s Provinces 


The first recorded production of zinc 
ore in Canada, in commercial quantity, 
was in Quebec in 1898; and since 1913 
Quebec has been a continuous, if com- 
paratively small producer. Production 
from Ontario has so far been inconsider- 
able and intermittent. British Colum- 
bia which first reported production i 
1899, is now by far the chief source of 
supply; and the establishment of an 
electrolytic zinc reduction plant at Trail 
in 1916, following the failure of several 
previous attempts at other places, marks 
the real inception of a metallic zine pro- 
ducing industry in Canada. Prior to 
that date all the ores and concentrates 
produced—chiefly by hand-cobbing and 
gravity concentration of silver-lead-zinc 
ores—were exported, usually to the 
United States for treatment, often under 
conditions so onerous that little profit 
accrued to the producers. 

The estimated production of zine in 
Canada in 1928 was, in round figures, 
about 93,000 tons. The: present rate 
of production, however, is greater than 
this, being in the neighbourhood of 96,- 
000 tons divided roughly as follows:— 
British Columbia 85,000 tons, coming 
chiefly from the Sullivan mine; Quebec 
11,000 tons, almost all from the Tetreault 
mine; and an unrecorded amount from 
the experimental operation of the Tread- 
well-Yukon Company’s pilot mill at 
their Errington mine, Ontario. As to 
the future, an increased production in 
British, Columbia faa oiatnverii 19 ia 
prospect from the provinces of Mani- 
toba, Ontario, Quebec, and Nova Scotia. 
There are other less well known and 
more remote deposits that will no doubt 
in time maintain or augment the output 
of the Dominion. In British Columbia 
production should soon be considerably 
increased by the opening of new pro- 
perties such as the Reeves-McDonald 
near the International Boundary and the 
reopening of others such as the Monarch 
and Kicking Horse at Field. In Mani- 
toba, the Flin Flon and Sherritt-Gordon 
mines are already committed to a pro- 
gram of development that should result 
in the production of at least 40,000 or 
50,000 tons annually within the next 
three or four years. In Ontario, though 
immediate prospects of production are 
less definite, a field with great pos- 
sibilities is being actively developed in 
the Sudbury basin. In western Quebec, 
the attention of operators has been so 
far almost exclusively confined to the 
recovery of copper and gold, but there 
are in some of the deposits very consid- 
erable amounts of associated zinc that 
will without doubt soon be won and 
marketed. In Nova Scotia, it is con- 
fidently expected that in about a year’s 
time the Sterling mine will be in pro- 
duction at a rate comparable to that at 
present obtaining in Quebec. 

To provide for the treatment of this 
prospective large new production of 
zinc ore, the establishment of at least. 
two zine reduction works in eastern 
Canada is now being mooted, in addi- 
tion to the plant already under con- 
struction in Manitoba. It seems safe 
to predict, therefore, that the next three 
or four years will see the Dominion 
take a very high place among the 

*Prepared at the direction of Dr. 
Charles Camsell, Deputy Mimster of 
Mines, Canada, by Mr. A. H. A. 
Robinson, Mines Branch. 
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Canada’s Northwest Territories—Native children from the mission school at Providence 
on the upper Mackenzie river greeting Mr. O. S. Finnie, Director of the North West 


Territories and Yukon Branch, during his 
The steamer, Distributor, is seen in the background. 


Canada. 


TO DISPOSE OF PART 
OF BUFFALO SURPLUS 


Only 500 of Annual Increase in Wainwright 
Herd to be Marketed This Year 


The Department of the Interior has 
decided to reduce the surplus of the 
Government buffalo herd in Buffalo 
national park at Wainwright, Alberta, 
this autumn by 500 animals and ar- 
rangements have been made for the 
slaughter of this number and the sale 
of the meat, hides, and heads. Buffalo 
furs and other buffalo products have so 
re-established themselves in popular 
favour that a market could readily be 
found for a much larger number. The 


thinning out of the herd in recent years 
in order to keep it within the grazing 
limitations of the park made it neces- 
sary to dispose annually of numbers of 
these animals and ship others north to 
Wood Buffalo park. The number usually 
disposed of by sale will this winter be 
reduced by half, but it is expected that 
after this year there will be an annual 
surplus of 1,000 or more animals for 
sale, in addition to any that may be 
sent north. 

Meat from 100 carcasses of the older 
animals will be reserved by the De- 
partment for use in the Northwest 
Territories. The meat will be dried and 
utilized for the relief of the Indians and 
Eskimos in the far north who may be 
incapacitated by illness or accident. 
When prepared in the form of pemmi- 
can, buffalo meat constitutes a concen- 
trated and nutritious article of diet 
very suitable for transporting and stor- 
ing in the north country. 


Takakkaw Falls, Yoho Park 


The stream which culminates in the 
famous Takakkaw falls in Yoho 
national park, British Columbia, is fed 
by the melting waters of the Waputik 
icefield which lies upon the summit of 
the Great Divide. Flowing down the 
mountain for over half a mile it reaches 
the precipice that walls the east side of 
the Yoho valley. Here it takes an 
initial leap of 150 feet over the edge, 
then, gathering itself together, falls in 
a glorious curtain 1,000 feet down the 
face of the cliff, and finally tumbles in 
a magnificent cascade of 500 feet into 
Yoho river. 


world’s most important zinc-producing 
countries, and more gratifying still, that 
the output will be marketed, even more 
preponderatingly than at present, in the 
form of high grade metallic zine. 


recent inspectional trip in northern 


DEVELOPMENT IN CANADIAN 
NORTH 


(Continued from page 1) 

plete his Mackenzie River inspections 
in good time but also to visit the 
principal centres of activity in the 
Yukon. Aircraft also provided the 
means of transport during the Yukon 
tour, and in flying from Dawson to the 
mines at Mayo in an hour and fifteen 
minutes, Mr. Finnie avoided a water 
voyage which would have occupied six 
days. He also saved much time by 
travelling by air from Mayo to Car- 
cross, near Whitehorse, from which 
place he proceeded to his embarkation 
point for the voyage to Vancouver. 

All down the Mackenzie and through 
the Yukon, health conditions among 
both the native and white population 
were good and there was every indica- 
tion of a generally prosperous condi- 
tion. Both freight and passenger traf- 
fic down the Mackenzie River system 
was heavier than in past years and the 
fur catch of the previous winter. was 
reported good. With improving trans- 
portation and communication a general 
quickening in the trade life of the Ter- 
ritories is noticeable, indicating the be- 
ginning of a new phase in the develop- 
ment of the North country. 


ALBERTA’S OIL PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES UPWARD TREND 


August, 1929, Total Over 100,000-Barrel Mark 
—Comparative Figures For 1928 


Oil production in the Alberta fields 
went, over the 100,000-barrel mark dur- 
ing August according to figures com- 
piled in the Department of the Interior 
from the reports received from opera- 
tors. The August, 1929, total reached 
100,659 barrels as compared with 46,451 
barrels during the same month last year. 

The comparative figures for the dif- 
ferent grades follow:— 


Light Heavy 

Naphtha Crude Crude 
60° or over 30° to 60° Below 30° Total 
Aug., 1929 94,685 4,550 1,424 100,659 
6,532 121 46,451 


Aug., 1928 39,789 


Demand for Wood Steady 


Although each year sees more sub- 
stitutes on the Canadian market, the 
amount of wood used remains practi- 
cally constant. This is due to the new 
uses being continually found for wood, 
as a result of the great amount of 
research now being carried on with a 
view to finding new uses for wood in 
its natural condition or by modifica- 
tions, chemically or mechanically. 


SPIDER’S THREAD IS 
USED IN SURVEYING 


Accuracy Depends on Fine Line in Telescope 
Formed of Gossamer Strands 


In the construction of surveyors’ in- 
struments, utilized for the purpose of 
surveying and mapping our country, 
use is made of a number of different 
materials. The most novel of these, 
perhaps, is the thread of the spider, 
which is placed in the optical system 
of the telescope as an aid in sighting 
upon definite objects. 

The spider thread is stretched across 
a metal diaphragm or ring, the ar- 
rangement of the strands depending 
upon the particular purposes to be 
served. With the ring, spider thread 
is supplied by instrument makers and 
is often carried in this manner as a 
spare part by the surveyor in the field. 

Occasionally, however, the surveyor 
may be under the necessity of replacing 
a broken strand of spider thread in his 
instrument from one obtained directly 
from a spider itself. A spider is caught 
and induced to spin a strand or two 
which is made to adhere to the metal 
ring. The strand should be a single 
one, free from dust, and _ slightly 
stretched so as not to sag when in the 
ring. The manner in which the spider 
is induced to spin its thread and the 
methods used by the surveyor to affix 
the strand to its containing diaphragm 
are extremely interesting. The opera- 
tion is always a delicate one, requiring 
much skill on the part of the operator 
and a very fine sense of touch in 
handling. Secreted in the body of the 
spider is a fluid, which crystallizes up- 
on exposure to the air. This hardened 
fluid constitutes the thread. Sufficient 
fluid for the spinning of a surprising 
length of thread—stronger than the 
same thickness of silk—is contained 
within the body of the spider. 


At the Physical Testing Laboratory 
of the Topographical Survey of the 
Department of the Interior, Ottawa, 
many yards of spider thread are used 
during the year in the overhauling of 
the Government’s survey equipment. 
In the early fall an instrument maker 
visits the green-houses at the Central 
Experimental Farm and returns with 
five or six spiders of medium size and 
of a mottled grey colour. One at a 
time these spiders are made to run 
about on a wooden stick until their 
web has adhered to the stick. The 
stick is then gently tapped until the 
spider falls, spinning a strand from the 
stick as he does so. This thread, which 
is under the tension of the spider’s own 
weight, is wound on wire forks which 
have been given a light coat of shellac 
to hold the strands in place. These 
forks are then stored away until the 
thread is required. 


Early Forest Fire Patrols 


The Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has found that, 
by the use of aircraft equipped for 
winter flying, it is now possible to 
commence the patrol of forest areas in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan in March 
instead of late May, as formerly. In 
this way fires started by trappers, 
prospectors, and others, during the 
winter months, are detected and re- 
ported, and means taken for their sup- 
pression before they attain serious 
proportions, 
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TO PROCEED WITH 
CONSTRUCTION OF 
BIG BEND HIGHWAY 


‘DOMINION AND BRITISH 
COLUMBIA CO-OPERATE 


Hon. Charles Stewart Announces Completion 
__ of Arrangements—Last Link in Western 
Section, Trans-Canada Highway 


The Honourable Charles Stewart, 
Minister of the Interior, recently an- 
nounced that through co-operation with 
the province of British Columbia the 
only remaining obstacle to the com- 
pletion of the All-Canadian Highway 
from the prairies, through the Rocky 
mountains to the Pacific coast had been 


src red = 


For many years it has been urged 
that the last link from Revelstoke to 
Golden be completed through Glacier 
national park. However, this route 
was not feasible because of engineering 
difficulties due to the high altitudes to 
be traversed, the excessive cost of main- 
tenance and the danger of snow slides, 
and also because of the short season 
during which the passes could be kept 
open. Hon. Mr. Stewart therefore in- 
formed the provincial authorities that 
provided British Columbia would build 
the road along the Big Bend of the Co- 
lumbia river, the Dominion Govern- 
ment would contribute in construction, 
as its share of this undertaking, the 
amount that it would have had to spend 
to build a road through Glacier national 
park. This offer has been accepted by 
the Provincial Government, and both 
organizations are now busy with the 
preliminaries of construction of this last 
link, along a route that can be kept 
open for just as long every year as the 
remainder of the transmontane high- 
way. 

Two years ago the Dominion Gov- 
ernment opened a link from Lake Louise 
in Banff national park across the Kick- 
ing Horse pass via Yoho park to con- 
nect with the provincial Kicking Horse 
Canyon road from Golden. About the 
same time the province of British Co- 
lumbia completed the scenic highway 
up the Fraser valley and eastward as 
far as Revelstoke, British Columbia. 
There remained only the barrier of the 
Selkirks between the two highways but 
this was a formidable obstacle involving 
engineering difficulties of many kinds. 

An additional feature of the new road 
is that from Boat Encampment at the 
Big Bend of the Columbia river there 
13 an easy route for a connecting high- 
way via Canoe river, Mount Robson 

(Continued on page 3) 


WINTER SPORTS IN CANADA 


Outdoor Play Increasingly Popular During Season of Snow 


and Ice—Many Forms of Recreation 


There is no doubt that in Canada as 
in many other countries sport has made 
tremendous strides in the last decade 
and that throughout the civilized world 
there is a growing realization of the 
benefits to be derived from wholesome 
and healthful recreation. In Canada 
the advent of winter causes no lessen- 
ing in athletic and recreative activity, 


In the range of our winter pastimes 
there are those which are suited only 
to the younger generation such as 
hockey and ski-jumping. The former 
requires the maximum of skill on skates 
and in the handling of a hockey stick. 
Quick-thinking, courage, and stamina 
are also essentials of a successful hockey 
player. Daring and good nerves are 


Winter Sports in Canada—Skiers on mount Royal overlooking the city of Montreal, 


The St. Lawrence river is seen in the distance. 


This is characteristic of many parts 


of Canada where the finest ski-ing country is within easy reach of the inhabitants of 


cities and towns. 
devotees in tens of thousands. 


and whether it be in the open or in the 
many buildings devoted to sports, en- 
thusiasm is always high. 

Canadians and visitors from other 
countries realize more every passing 
year what a valuable asset the Domin- 
ion has in its winters. The snap and 
briskness of the average winter day 
makes bodily activity a pleasure and 
even during the coldest days, which 
usually occur in January and Febru- 
ary, the temperature is not so low as to 
prevent normally healthy and energetic 
people from enjoying popular outdoor 
winter sports in all parts of the coun- 
try. There are few scenes more beau- 
tiful than a Canadian landscape on a 
winter’s day. Added to this is the clear 
bracing air which has a wholesome, in- 
vigorating effect upon all who go out, 
as many thousands do go out, and 
disport themselves skating, ski-ing, to- 
bogganing, snow-shoeing, curling, or 
playing hockey and thereby increasing 
their mental and physical alertness. 


Ski-ing has made tremendous strides in Canada and numbers its 


prime requisites in ski-jumping. To 
race down a sharp incline at a speed of 
nearly forty miles an hour and then be 
launched into the air for a jump down 
a steep incline provides the maximum 
of thrills to the initiated, and to be able 
to do this is the aim of every youthful 
skier. 

The other forms of outdoor winter 
amusement lend themselves admirably 
to all ages. From “six to sixty” the 
sports enthusiast may enjoy skating, 
ski-ing, snowshoeing, or tobogganing. 
Each requires a short novitiate when 
great fun is extracted from the process 
of becoming accustomed to the hand- 
ling of one’s gear. Whether on the 
frozen surface of lake or stream or in 
the huge artificial rinks built in the 
principal cities and towns, all ages en- 
joy skating. The long rolling hilly 
country near Ottawa and Montreal in 
the east and the steep slopes of the 
Rockies in the west are the principal 

(Continued on page 3) 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
DEVELOPMENT IN 
CANADIAN WEST 


GREAT ACTIVITY IN PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES 


Four Large Undertakings Are at Present 
Under Construction—Will Ultimately 
Provide 445,000 Horse-power 


With four large undertakings at 
present under construction, which will 
ultimately provide 445,000 horse-power, 
hydro-electric development in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta is 
more active than at any period in the 
history of these provinces. Two of the 
undertakings are situated on the Win- 
nipeg river in Manitoba, and have ulti- 
mate designed capacities totalling 325,- 


000 horse-power; another on ‘the 
Churchill river in Saskatchewan will 
generate 84,000 horse-power, and the 


fourth on the Bow river in Alberta will 
develop 36,000 horse-power. All four 
undertakings are being constructed 
under interim licences from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the depart- 
ment maintains resident inspecting en- 
gineers at each to ensure that the works 
are safely and efficiently constructed in 
accordance with the terms of the licence 
and the Dominion Water Power Regu- 
lations. 


In Manitoba, the lower of the two 
new plants on the Winnipeg river is 
being constructed by the North West- 
ern Power Company Limited, a sub- 
sidiary of the Winnipeg Electric Com- 
pany. It is the Seven Sisters Falls, just 
above the confluence of the White- 
mouth river and about twelve miles 
upstream from the town of Lac du 
Bonnet. The distance in an air-line to 
Winnipeg is approximately sixty miles. 
The project embraces a power station 
to contain six 37,500-horsepower units, 
a solid concrete masonry dam with 
regulating sluices and free spillway to 
span the river, low dykes on both banks 
extending several miles upstream, and a 
rock-cut immediately below the plant 
to lower the tail-race level and obtain a 
normal operating head of about 66 feet. 
Work was commenced in October, 1928, 
and excellent progress has been made to 
date. Three units are being initially 
installed and are expected to be ready 
for operation under partial head early 
in 1931. With the completion of the 
Seven Sisters development the portion 
of the river flow which now passes down 
the Pinawa channel to supply the 
Pinawa plant of the Winnipeg Electric 
Company, will be stopped, the plant 

(Continued on page 3) 
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THE COPPER MINING 
INDUSTRY IN CANADA* 


Output of This Metal Has Steadily Increased 
—Ontario and Quebec Production 
Rising 


Statistics of the production of copper 
in Canada date only from 1886. British 
Columbia has been for many years the 
principal source of production but On- 
tario has also contributed substantially 
and within a few years should become 
the largest .copper-producing province 
in Canada. Quebec, which has formerly 
been producing at the rate of about 
1,000 tons a year, produced 17,000 tons 
in 1928, or 16 per cent of the total out- 
put. Ontario in 1928 contributed over 
32 per cent and British Columbia 50 
per cent of the total. 

The Canadian output of copper has 
gradually increased from 1,752 tons in 
1886 to 4,696 tons in 1896; 27,805 tons 
in 1906; 58,575 tons in 1916; 66,547 tons 
in 1926, and 101,348 tons in 1928. For 
the first six months of 1929 the output 
amounted to 57,800 tons; an increase 
of about 24 per cent over the quantity 
production for the same period in 1928. 
At this rate the output for 1929 should 
reach about 120,000 tons. 

By the end of 19380 Canada should be 
producing copper at the rate of about 
160,000 tons a year. Of this it is esti- 
mated that British Columbia will pro- 
duce about 60,000 tons; Ontario 50,000; 
Quebec 35,000, and Manitoba 15,000 
tons. The end of 1931 should see a 
still larger output. The new refinery 
at Copper Cliff will have a yearly ca- 
pacity of 120,000 tons of refined copper, 
a large proportion of which will be ob- 
tained from the treatment of the high- 
grade ore from the Frood mine. 

World production, which is mainly 
based on the blister copper output, 
amounted in 1928 to 1,883,431 tons, of 
which Canada contributed about 5 per 
cent. World production for the first six 
months of 1929 was 1,102,700 tons. The 
consumption of copper in Canada dur- 
ing 1928, including manufactures, has 
been estimated at 37,000 tons, of which 
about 9,000 tons of refined copper were 
produced in the Dominion. 

The construction of the new copper 
refinery at Copper Cliff, Ontario, is pro- 
gressing rapidly. The foundations are 
about completed and the steel struc- 
ture is expected to be completed by 
mid-winter. This plant will be oper- 
ated by the Ontario Refining Company 
in which are associated International 
Nickel, Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting, and the American Metal 
Company. It will have an_ initial 
monthly capacity of 10,000 tons of re- 
fined copper. 

The Horne Copper Corporation is 
proceeding with the completion of the 
second 1,000-ton unit of their smelter 
at Noranda, Quebec, which will bring 
the yearly capacity of this plant to 35,- 
000 tons of blister copper. It is ex- 
pected that construction will soon start 
on the proposed refinery of the Cana- 
dian Copper Refineries, Limited, a sub- 
sidiary of the Horne; to be located in 
the province of Quebec. 

The erection of the copper smelter at 
Flin Flon, Manitoba, by the Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting Company, is 
proceeding satisfactorily and the new 


*Prepared at the direction of Dr. 
Charles Camsell, Deputy Minister of 
Mines, by Mr. Arthur Buisson, Mines 
Branch, Ottawa. 
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EXTENSIVE MAPPING OPERATIONS | S!ORIC SITES DREW 


During the Past Season the Topographical Survey Carried 
on Work in All Parts of Canada 


The 1929 field season of the Topo- 
graphical Survey, Surveys Bureau, De- 
partment of the Interior, will contri- 
bute its share towards a better realiza- 
tion and a closer understanding of the 
extent of the Dominion’s natural re- 
sources. During the past season much 
of the effort of the Survey was ex- 
pended upon work in the newer and un- 
developed areas. A certain amount of 
mapping was also carried on in settled 
districts. The work extended into 
every province from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and into the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. All the surveys 
in the provinces were made with the 
close co-operation of the respective pro- 
vincial authorities and those areas were 
selected where the needs were the most 
pressing. In the prosecution of these 
surveys various means and methods 
were made use of, depending on the 
nature of the country and the localities 
covered. A most important part of the 
work was the recording of topographical 
data by means of the aerial camera. In 
this modern advance, Canada is well to 
the forefront and has in some cases. de- 
vised new methods and in others brought 
about improvements in methods initi- 
ated elsewhere, looking forward to their 
most effective application to the Do- 
minion’s own peculiar problems. 

Transportation was effected by every 
possible means, including the motor car 
in settled districts. the pack pony in the 
mountains, the canoe on our northern 
streams, occasionally the  gasolene 
launch or steamer on regularly travelled 
routes, and the seaplane or flying boat 
where distances were long and difficult, 
and speed of travel a paramount con- 
sideration. 

In the Maritime Provinces the plane- 
table survey for the Moncton two-mile 
sheet of the National Topographic 
series was completed, and field work 
representing various stages in the pro- 
cess towards the production of the fin- 
ished map was carried on for five 
other two-mile sheets. At the request 
of the Department of Marine and Fish- 
erles a survey was made to enable that 
department to administer oyster pro- 
duction in Malpeque bay, Prince Ed- 
ward Island. 

In the province of Quebec work was 
performed on a number of map sheets 
on the scales of two and four miles to 
the inch respectively. The areas treated 
lay in general along the north side of 
the St. Lawrence river between Mont- 
real and Quebec, in the region of 
Senneterre, on the transcontinental line 
of the Canadian National Railways, 


plant is expected to be in operation by 
the end of 1930. It will have an initial 
yearly capacity of 15,000 tons of blister 
copper. 

In British Columbia the concentra- 
tors at Allenby, Britannia Beach, and 
Anyox, and the Anyox smelter of the 
Granby Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company, have been oper- 
ating at full capacity. It is understood 
that the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company is seriously consid- 
ering the erection of a copper smelter 
and possibly a refinery on the Pacific 
Coast. No definite statement, however, 
has yet been made in this respect by 
the company. 


and also north and west of the city of 
Hull. 

In the province of Ontario, ground 
investigation for the interpretation of 
topographical data appearing upon 
aerial photographs was undertaken in 
the Georgian Bay-Lake Nipissing re- 
gion. Astronomical positions for con- 
trol were determined and oblique aerial 
photographie work was carried on over 
two areas in northwestern Ontario. 
These operations looked forward to the 
production of four-mile map sheets in 
each case. 

In Manitoba oblique aerial photo- 
graphy was undertaken over areas lying 
north, northeast, and northwest of The 
Pas and vertical aerial photography 
over some smaller portions along the 
Nelson and Winnipeg rivers for the 
Dominion Water Power and Reclama- 
tion Service. In the vicinity of 
Whitemouth lake similar work was 
done for the Dominion Forest Service. 
An intensive survey of the Canadian 
portion of the Roseau River district was 
undertaken with the object of deter- 
mining the flooded area, the extent of 
the watershed, and. the drainage possi- 
bilities. 

An important operation also was the 
preliminary delimitation of the Mani- 
toba-Ontario interprovincial boundary 
from the point where it turns north- 
easterly to the eastern end of Island 
lake, a distance of about 88 miles. The 
surveying of this boundary is performed 
under a commission of three: one repre- 
senting Manitoba; another, Ontario; and 
the third, the Dominion. The technical 
prosecution of the work was with the 
Topographical Survey. 

In the province of Saskatchewan con- 
trol was laid down for mapping in a 
region west of Reindeer lake. 

In the province of Alberta, to meet 
urgent requests for lands for further 
settlement, some very important sub- 
division surveys were made of areas in 
the Peace River district lying in gen- 
eral north and west of Grande Prairie. 

In the province of British Columbia, 
mapping operations were continued in 
the Shuswap Lake and Illecillewaet re- 
gions, looking to the production of two 
two-mile map. sheets here. Vertical 
photographs were obtained over a small 
area in the vicinity of Comox, and the 
remainder of the aerial photographic 
work in this province was concentrated 
on mapping operations in the Parsnip 
River area in connection with an in- 
vestigation of its resources instituted by 
the provincial Government. 

The work in the Yukon Territory 
dealt with the survey for registration 
purposes of a portion of the trail from 
Mayo to Dawson. 

In the Northwest ‘Territories legal 
surveys were undertaken at Fort Smith 
and at Arctic Red river and other 
points on the lower Mackenzie river. 

In addition to the work outlined 
above, other surveys more difficult to 
classify were also carried an. Two 
parties specifically devoted to these mis- 
cellaneous surveys were employed in 
the southern part of the Prairie Prov- 
inces, and one on Indian Reserve sur- 
veys in northern Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan. 

In the work of 1929, as in pre- 
vious years, the aerial photographic 


MANY VISITORS IN 1929 


Thousands of Motorists Registered at 
Principal Sites—Value of National 


Monuments 
Canada’s -historie sites drew large 
numbers of visitors in 1929. These 


areas are not large enough to permit of 
camping but they form attractive ob- 
jectives for motor travel and are help- 
ing to make the highways of Canada 
interesting both to Canadians and to 
motorists from across the line. Places 
like Fort Anne, in Nova Scotia and Fo 
Beausejour in New Brunswick, Fort 
Chambly and Fort Lennox in Quebec, 
and Fort Wellington at Prescott, Ontario, 
had thousands of visitors during the 
past season. Registrations in these 
eastern parks showed a large number 
of entries from the Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia, indicating that 
the people of the West are now, by 
means of the motor car, mingling with 
the people of the East. There is evi- 
dent a growing desire on the part of 
Canadians to know their own country. 
This undoubtedly is a good thing for 
national unity. It is helping to enrich 
individual experience, and to increase 
national prosperity. As inducements to 
this form of travel the National Parks 
become increasingly important each 
year. 


INCREASE IN HOMESTEAD 
ENTRIES IN WESTERN CANADA 


Figures For October Show Marked Trend of Northward— 
Settlement—Advance over 1928 


That the northward trend of settle- 
ment in Western Canada is continuing 
rapidly is shown by the following 
figures compiled in the Dominion Lands 
Administration of the Department of 
the Interior, They cover entries granted 
during the month of October, The 
records of entries at the more northerly 
agencies, such us Edmonton, Grande 
Prairie, Peace River, and Prince Albert 
indicate the extent of this movement. 

The comparative figures for October, 
1929, and the same period last year for 
homestead entries granted follow: 


Agency 1928 1929 
Cal gary ticn>scpenent 76 54 
Dauphin, — tense eae 39 79 
Bdmonton. Voi. cse scenes 471 808 
Grande’ Prairie.) 2 s.-..%- <1 252 281 
Bamloopas Linens ease sateta sore 3 § 
Leth bridgens sce osx ee sean 15 25 
Moose Jawa crs). sinicis/alenice cee 151 102 
New Westminster. .......... 12 1 
Peace River. scactssemceeenests 233 498 
Price Albert. sc. cspiscuseee 681 1,103 
Revelatoke. s.ci5s ccc sealers 1 1 
WERT OS as. craisrein een cial 55 50 

Totalsi(a.6 ese » lente 1989 3,007 


Soldier grants during October, 1929, 
totalled 92 as compared with 61 in the 
corresponding period last year. 


Where Coal is Produced 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
British Columbia produce bituminous 
coal only; Saskatchewan produces lg- 
nite; and Alberta produces bituminous, 
sub-bituminous and lignite coals. 


mapping operations- were undertaken 
through the co-operation of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. Hight photogra- 
phic detachments of two planes each 
were employed during the whole photo- 
graphic season and one photographic 
detachment for a portion of the time. 
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HYDRO-ELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN CANADIAN WEST 
(Continued from page 1) 
abandoned, and the entire river flow 

utilized in the new development. 

Farther up the Winnipeg river an- 
other new project is actively under 
construction at Slave Falls by the city 
of Winnipeg. Thissite is situated about 
five miles below that municipality’s 
Point du Bois development and the 
undertaking comprises construction on 
both sides of an island a short distance 
below the falls. The right channel will 
be spanned by a rock-filled dam while 
the power station, sluiceway, and spill- 
way dams will be located in the left 
channel. The power station will con- 
tain eight 12,000-h.p. umits operating 
under a head of about 30 feet, two of 
which units will comprise the initial in- 
stallation. The general contract for 
the works was let in June, 1929, and it 
is expected to have the initial installa- 
tion ready for operation in the latter 
part of 1931. f 

Saskatchewan’s first hydro-electric 
development is now under construction 
at Island Falls on the Churchill river, a 
short distance west of the Manitoba- 
Saskatchewan ‘boundary. Here, the 
Churchill River Power Company, a 
subsidiary of the Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Company, is building a 
power station designed to contain six 
14,000-h.p. units to operate under a 
head of about 56 feet. Three of these 
units are being initially installed. The 
power station is situated in the main 
river channel and is flanked to the 
north by a sluiceway dam, while to the 
south in a natural depression the main 
sluiceway dam is located, and in addi- 
tion several earth cut-off dams require 
to be built. Construction materials 
were delivered to the site during the 
winter of 1928-29 and camps con- 
structed. With the spring, active con- 
struction commenced and has been 
prosecuted up to the present with ex- 
pedition. It is expected that power 
will be available towards the end of 
1930 for delivery over a sixty-five-mile 
transmission line to the Flin Flon mine. 

In Alberta, the Calgary Power Com- 
pany placed in operation on October 
22, 1929, the first unit of its new 
development at the Ghost site on the 
Bow river, about thirty-three miles west 
of Calgary. This was the culmination 
of a very active period of construction 
which began in August, 1928. The 
power station which is designed for an 
initial installation of two 18,000-h.p. 


EXPORT MARKETS 
FOR 


CANADIAN FISHERY PRODUCTS 


In no form of natural wealth is Can-| tended industry—an industry which, in]a year, and this trade penetrates every 


ada more richly endowed than in respect 
of fisheries resources. The fisheries of 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and of 
innumerable inland waters, form the 
foundation of a great and widely ex- 


units under a head of 105 feet, with 
provision made for a third of like ca- 
pacity, is situated in the main river 
channel and is flanked on each side by 
a massive concrete dam which spans 
the river. To the south a hydraulic 
earth-fill dam extends for a distance 
of 2,000 feet to the main sluiceway 
dam, while to the north an earth-fill 
dam connects the structures to high 
ground. Power from this development 
will be fed into the company’s exten- 
sive tnansmission system which, when 
complete, will extend from Edmonton 
on the north to near the International 
Boundary on the south. 

These developments, which will pro- 
vide large quantities of low-cost electric 
energy for use in mining, for industry 
and general commercial and domestic 
use, presage an era of industrial expan- 
sion which is of the utmost importance 
to the progress of the three Prairie 
Provinces. 


TO PROCEED WITH 
CONSTRUCTION OF BIG 
BEND HIGHWAY 


(Continued from page 1) 
park and Jasper national park to Jasper, 
which is already linked with Edmonton 
by the Edmonton-Jasper highway. This 
route would thus establish a second 
through road from the prairies. 

From the scenic point of view the 
through route from Calgary to Van- 
couver, which has been the dream of 
enthusiastic motorists for a number of 
years and which will now become an 
actuality, will be one of the most spec- 
tacular on this or any other continent. 
For the whole of its 750 miles it will 
pass through mountain scenery of the 
highest order within sight of snowfields 
and glaciers and all other charms of a 
truly alpine world. The eastern section 
will pass through the Banff and Yoho 
national parks, with easy side extensions 
to Kootenay and Waterton; will touch 
the great resorts of Banff, Lake Louise, 
Field, and the Yoho valley; and will 
traverse the thrilling Kicking Horse can- 
yon. The western portion follows the 
spectacular Fraser Canyon route built 


turn, forms one of the prominent and 
important pillars of the Dominion’s ex- 
port trade. In the last few years Can- 
ada’s exports of fishery products have 
averaged rather more than $35,000,000 


in part along the famous old Caribou 
trail, admittedly one of the finest and 
most thrilling scenic routes in the West. 
The Big Bend section will pass through 
a region rich in history and romance. 
Here went David Thompson, Ross Cox, 
Gabriel Franchere, Simon Fraser and 
many other pioneers, overcoming, 
though with incredible hardships, the 
difficult passage of the river to the sea. 

The road will mean much to the de- 
velopment and prosperity of the West. 
It will not only provide a direct route 
for the people of the prairies to the 
sea-level climate of the coast but it 
will bring Banff and Lake Louise and 
the national parks within easy reach of 
the people of Vancouver and the Pacific 
coast and will also tend greatly to in- 
crease tourist traffic from California 
and other Western States. As is well 
known this travel is already fast be- 
coming an important economic factor 
in the West. Last year 161,808 cars 
entered British Columbia from across 
the border, an increase of nearly 20,000 
over the previous year. Motor cars 
entering the national parks in the Cen- 
tral Rockies totalled nearly 50,000 cars 
in 1928, a number which has been 
largely increased this year. 


Canada’s Forest Area 


The total forest area of Canada is 
estimated to be 1,151,454 square miles. 
Of this area, 865,880 square miles are 
productive and accessible; a little over 
one-third of this area bears timber of 
merchantable size; the remainder carries 
young growth not yet fit for use. 


Areas Reserved for Birds 


Forty-three bird sanctuaries have been 
reserved in Canada by the Department 
of the Interior under the Migratory 
Birds Convention Act, which is the 
Federal law for the protection of 
migratory birds. There are also fifty- 
one public shooting grounds reserved by 
the Dominion Government in Western 
Canada. Shooting is allowed on these 
latter areas in the open season. 


quarter of the globe. Canada’s custom- 
ers for fishery products of one kind or 
another include nearly a hundred coun- 
tries, and the above map gives some 
idea of how far-flung are these markets. 


WINTER SPORTS IN CANADA 
(Continued from page 1) 


centres of ski-ing in Canada, although 
devotees may be found in almost every 
part of the country. Ski-ing probably 
requires the briefest of apprenticeships, 
which is one of the factors in its wide- 
spread popularity. Snow-shoeing is re- 
gaining prestige after the setback re- 
ceived from ski-ing’s sudden rush to 
favour, and clubs in many parts of the 
Dominion, and more particularly in 
Quebec, are re-organizing for one of the 
busiest seasons in recent years. Mara- 
thon snowshoeing is also being intro- 
duced to increase the growing interest. 
Tobogganing requires little skill and 
provides a maximum of enjoyment. 
Municipally-owned slides are operated 
in many centres of population but al- 
most any snow-covered incline can be 
quickly converted into a glistening 
speedway for the toboggan. Curling, 
which is generally played in a building 
specially equipped for the purpose, ap- 
peals more to those past middle life. 
Ice-boating is also a popular diversion 
in parts of Canada where the peculiar 
conditions required prevail. Dog-team 
racing is now an attractive feature of 
every carnival program. 

The outstanding characteristic of 
Canada’s outdoor pastimes is that they 
tend to invite one to participate rather 
than to merely look on. The majority 
of these different forms of recreation 
require no special conditions, and 
equipment can in practically all cases 
be secured at a price within reach of 
the average purse. The various clubs 
are ever anxious to assist the novice, 
and on rink or hill the new participant 
will always find a feeling of good fel- 
lowship seldom met with but in the 
great Canadian outdoors. 


Jack Pine Favoured for Ties 


Jack pine is now used more than 
any other species for ties in Canada. 
Its adaptability to creosote treatment, 
and its natural strength have made of 
this species a valuable material for this 
purpose. 


HEAVY MOTOR TRAVEL 
TO OUR NATIONAL PARKS 


Canada’s Great Scenic Playgrounds Increase 
in Popularity—New Records in 1929 


The popularity of Canada’s national 
parks as objectives for motor travel 
continues to increase. This year the 
number of automobiles entering the 
parks which are accessible by motor 
highway was the largest yet recorded, 
heavy increases being reported in prac- 
tically every park. Analysis of the 
registrations shows a much larger per- 
centage of Canadians than formerly, 
including many long-distance travellers 
from as far east as the Maritime Prov- 
inces. 

It is evident that Canadians as a 
whole are becoming more aware of the 
national parks and of their unique op- 
portunities for enjoyment. The pro- 
vision made by the Government in the 
way of camp sites and equipped motor 
camps has made it possible for people 
to visit the parks at slight expense and 
is leading each year to a wider use of 
the great national playgrounds. The 
publicity and educational work, too, 
carried on by the Department of the 
Interior is serving to acquaint the 
people with the attractions of the parks 
and their accessibility, while the policy 
of building through motor roads linking 
the parks with each other and with 
main provincial highways has opened 
the way for through travel both to 
Canadians themselves and to visitors 
from the United States. 

Waterton Lakes park this year had 
approximately 52,000 visitors. Four 
years ago travel to this park was ap- 
proximately 10,000. Buffalo park, at 
Wainwright, which numbered 5,000 to 
6,000 visitors a few years ago, had 20,- 
000 this year. Yoho park, which has 
been recently opened to motor travel by 
the building of the Kicking Horse Trail 
from Lake Louise, Alberta, to Leanchoil, 
British Columbia, had over 10,000 mo- 
tor visitors. A similar number went to 
Prince Albert park, now in its second 
year of development. In Banff park 
29,465 cars had, up to August 31, en- 
tered the east gate carrying 115,445 
passengers. Entries to Kootenay park 
which adjoins Banff park and forms its 
principal western gateway showed 9,735 
cars, carrying 49,710 passengers, up to 
the end of September. Of these 2,318 
cars were from the United States, regis- 
trations including practically every 
state in the Union. 

The power of attraction that can 
be possessed by even a small reserve 
is shown in the case of Point Pelee, a 
national reservation on lake Erie, at 
what is the most southerly point in 
Canada. This park covers only a little 
more than four square miles. It is 
noted chiefly for its fine beach and 
unique fauna and flora, yet this year it 
had approximately 50,000 visitors, a 
large percentage of whom came from 
the large cities of Detroit and Cleve- 
land, indicating the increasing appeal 
to city dwellers of a place where one 
can camp, fish, and bathe and enjoy the 
beauty of nature. 


Messages by Heliographs 


Heliographs have been successfully 
used for the regular transmission 
of messages between Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan, and a station in the 
Prince Albert national park over a 
distance of 30 miles. 
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STUDYING NORTHERN WILD Lire ny to ARCTIC RIVER 


Remarkable Still and Motion Pictures Obtained of Musk-0X| coppermine River Owes Its Name to Samne! 
Herd on Canadian Arctic Island Comperaine tte Oye ee 


Not the least important function of 
the annual expedition of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the Canadian 
Arctic archipelago is a survey of wild 
life conditions with a view to taking 
measures to maintain and increase the 
valuable species in that part of the Do- 
minion. Musk-ox, caribou, white fox, 
Arctic ,hare, ptarmigan, and the many 
forms of sea life constitute the source 


Great Slave lake, and to protect these 
animals a large area known as the 
Thelon game sanctuary has been set 
aside in which no hunting by either 
whites or natives is permitted. 

A herd which is rapidly growing 


under protection is that which grazes 
in the vicinity of cape Sparbo on the 
northern coast of Devon island. Dur- 
last two patrols 


ing the of the ss. 


Canada is rigidly protectng the few remaining herds of musk-ox in the Far North. The 
above remarkable “close-up” of one of the bands of musk-ox comprising the herd on 
Devon island was obtained by Mr. Richard Finnie, North West Territories and Yukon 
Branch, during last summer’s patrol of the Department of the Interior’s annual 


Arctic expedition. 


of the Eskimos’ supply of food, cloth- 
ing, and fuel, and as future explorations 
and development in the Far North can 
only be carried on with the aid of a 
healthy and contented native popula- 
tion, the importance of conserving and 
protecting the wild life of the north 
will be readily realized. 

One of the particularly distinctive big 
game animals of northern Canada is 
the musk-ox. Musk-ox usually live in 
bands of six to twenty, but herds con- 
taining as many as 100 animals have 
been recorded. In spite of their heavy 
and ungainly appearance and the short- 
ness of their legs, they run with con- 
siderable speed. When alarmed the 
herd collects and forms a circle around 
the calves, the larger animals facing the 
source of danger. In this manner they 
are usually able to withstand the at- 
tacks of wolves, but in the past the 
Eskimos and some white men have 
taken advantage of this habit by .sur- 
rounding a herd, from which not a 
member was permitted to escape. This 
wasteful killing has been the cause of 
the reduction of the musk-ox to the 
alarmingly small numbers in which the 
animal exists to-day, especially on the 
mainland of Canada. To preserve the 
remaining herds and to build them up 
to their former numbers, not only to 
save the species but also to provide a 
permanent source of food supply for the 
future, the Department of the Interior 
has through amendments to the North- 
west Game Regulations prohibited the 
taking of musk-ox in any part of the 
Northwest Territories at any season of 
the year. If it should be necessary to 
take a musk-ox for scientific or- other 
purposes this can be done only under 
a special permit from the Minister of 
the Interior. While there are a num- 
ber of small bands on the islands of the 
Canadian Arctic archipelago the only 
known herd on the mainland is that in 
the valley of the Thelon river east of 


Beothic carrying the annual Arctic ex- 
pedition stops have been made at cape | 
Sparbo, but the most striking pictures, | 


both still and motion, yet obtained 
were those taken this year. In order 
to obtain these, Mr. P. A. Taverner, 
ornithologist of the National Museum, 
Department of Mines, and Mr. Richard 
Finnie, histoman and motion picture 
operator of the 1929 expedition, took 
great risks but the results were most 
gratifying. 

About ten o’clock on the morning of 
August 1, the patrol ship Beothic, on 
her annual round of the posts in the 
Arctic archipelago, arrived off cape 
Sparbo. Sloping down to the sea from 
the hills about three miles distant is a 
gently rolling plain well covered with 
mosses and lichens and on this stretch 
of tundra roams unmolested a herd es- 
timated to number about seventy head. 
From the deck of the Beothic scattered 
bands could be indistinctly seen quietly 
grazing. A boat was immediately low- 
ered and the following party went 
ashore: Mr. George P. Mackenzie of 
the North West Territories and Yukon 
Branch, the officer in charge of the ex- 
pedition; Messrs. Taverner and Finnie, 
the photographers; Dr. Krueger, a Ger- 
man scientist being transported north 
from Godhavn, Greenland, to Etah, 
also in Greenland, and his assistant, 
Herr Rose Bjare; Dr. H. A. Stuart, the 
ship’s doctor; and a number of mem- 
bers of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police and of the ship’s crew. Two 
Eskimo dogs were also taken ashore 
and these aided in rounding up a band 
of musk-ox which numbered about ten. 

At the approach of the dogs the 
musk-ox immediately took up their 
characteristic formation, forcing the 
calves into the protecting ring. An un- 
broken front of enormous heads and 
curved and menacing horns was pre- 
sented to the approaching party, while 
angry grunts and snorts filled the air. 


Hearne—Notes by Geographic Board 


Coppermine river, which flows into 
the Arctic ocean, owes its name to 
Samuel Hearne, the first white man to 
reach it. For many years prior to 
Hearne’s visit to the river in 1771 the 
Indians who frequented the trading 
posts at York and Churchill on Hud- 
son bay had excited the curiosity of the 
fur-traders by their tales of wonderful 
copper mines near the river and by the 
samples of the metal which they dis- 
played. Hearne describes the “mines” 
as an entire jumble of rocks and gravel 
and about 30 miles S.S.E. of the mouth 
of the river. 

The first reference to the river by 
any name, known to the Geographic 
Board of Canada, is in the diary which 
Captain James Knight kept at York 
Factory, 1716, in which he refers to 
“the Copper river.” 

The first published reference to the 
mines occurs in a book written by a 
Canadian, Nicolas Jeremie, who pub- 
lished an account of twenty years’ resi- 
dence on Hudson bay, in 1720. -He 
states he had seen the copper very 
often as the natives always brought 
some back to York Factory, when they 
went to war in the north. 


The two photographers—Mr. Taverner 
operating his graflex still camera and 
Mr. Finnie a motion picture camera— 
immediately began work. degrees | 
they worked closer t 
the bewildered ani 
pawed their defiance. occ 
pation and interest in their work th 
two camera men seemed to forget the 
dangers of their quest. Mr. Taverner 
changed the film packs in his camera 
within twenty feet of the menacing 
heads, while Mr. Finnie carried his 
motion picture machine to within ten 
feet of the herd and also took some 
splendid stills at this close range. Thrill- 
ing pictures of the herd as it stampeded 
back to the hills, when the party had 
retired, were also secured. 

When the expedition returned south, 
the films were brought to Ottawa and 
developed and printed. Both the still 
and motion pictures form a valuable 
addition to the scientific collections in 
the National Museum and the North 
West Territories and Yukon Branch 
and will be of great assistance in the 
study of this valuable ruminant of 
northern Canada. 


OIL PRODUCTION IN ALBERTA 


The following comparative table of 
oil production in Alberta is based on 
reports received by the Department of 
the Interior from operators. Produc- 
tion during September of this year was 
considerably higher than for the same 
period last year. Comparative figures 
for the first nine months of 1928 and 
1929 are also given. 


Light Heavy 
Naphtha Crude Crude 7 
60° or over 30° to 60° Below 30° Total 
Sept. 1929 84,677 4,678 848 90,203 
Sept. 1928 33,975 5,682 179 39,836 — 


A comparison of the first nine months 
of each year follows:— 
Jan. to 

Sept. 1929 637,644 
Jan. to 

Sept. 1928 303,526 


49,260 10,218 697,122 


55,295 5,762 364 583 


